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The “Liberty Boys” swooped down upon the redcoats with such fury that they were scattered like 
chaff before the wind. “Down with the king! Long live Liberty!" was the cry. 
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THESE BOOKS ARE FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS OR WILL BE SENT BY MAIL TO ANY ADDRESi” 
‘ROM THIS OFFICE ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, TEN CENTS EACH, OR ANY THREE BOOKS FOR TWENTY.-FIV? | 
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’ Wo. 21. HOW TO HUNT AND FISH.—The most complete 
emting and fishing guide ever published. It contains full in- 
‘Seuctions about guns, hunting dogs, traps, trapping and fishing, 
gether with descriptions of game and fish. 

o. 26. HOW TO ROW, SAIL AND BUILD A BOAT.—Fully 
ustrated. Hvery boy should know how to row and sail a boat. 

il instructions are given in this little book, together with in- 

Jtructions on swimming and riding, companion sports to boating. 

- No, 47. HOW TO BREAK, RIDE, AND DRIVE A HORSE.— 
-% complete treatise on the horse. Describing the most useful horses 
_ jap business, the best horses for the road; also valuable recipes for 
#iseases peculiar to the horse. 

Ne. 48. HOW TO BUILD AND SAIL CANOES.—A handy 
for boys, containing full directions for constructing canoes 
@ the most popular manner of sailing them. Frlly illustrated. 
©. Stansfield Hicks. 
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- FORTUNE TELLING. 
Wo. i. NAPOLEON’S ORACULUM AND DRBAM BOOK.— 






4 mtaining the great oracle of human destiny ;ealsbd the true mean- 


of almost any kind of dreams, together with charms, ceremonies, 
ad curious games of cards. A complete book. 
No. 23. HOW TO EXPLAIN DREAMS.—Everybody dreams, 
 yitem the little child to the aged man and woman. This little book 
wives the explanation to all kinds of dreams, together with lucky 
“md unlucky days, and ‘““Napoleon’s Oraculum;” the book of fate. 
No. 28,.HOW TO TELL FORTUNES.—Everyone is desirous of 
mowing what his future life will bring forth, whether happiness or 
Qeleeryypewealth or poverty. You can tell by a glance at this little 
a ‘ouk.. Buy one and be convinced. Tell your own fortune. ‘Tell 
“Se fortune of your friends: 
No. 76. HOW .TO TELL FORTUNES BY THE HAND.— 
*entaining rules for telling fortunes ‘by. the aid of the lines of the 
and, or the secret of palmistry. Also the secret of telling future 
Illustrated. By A. 
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mvents by aid of moles, marks, scars, etc. 


™ wderson. | 
ATHLETIC.. 

, No. 6. HOW TO BECOME AN ATHLETEH.—Giving ‘full ing 
‘'“truction for the use of dumb bells, Indian clubs, parallel bars, 

* erizontal bars and various other methods of developing a good, 
+ -g@lthy muscle; containing over sixty illustrations, Every boy can 
‘Yescome strong and healthy by following the instructions contained 
ta this little book. 
: No. 10. HOW TO BOX.—The art of self-defense made easy. 
Rcataining over thirty illustrations of guards, blows, and the differ- 

tant positions of a good boxer. Every boy should obtain one of 
AE se useful and instructive books, as it will teach you how to box 
4vithout an instructor. lat i 
" o. 2. HOW TO BECOME A GYMNAST.—Containing full 
“estractions for all kinds of gymnastic sports and athletic exercises. 
“‘@eabracing thirty-five illustrations. By Professor W. Macdonald. 
.#\ handy and useful book. , ; 

No. 34. HOW TO FENCE.—Containing full instruction for 
Sencing and the use of the broadsword ; also instruction in archery. 
“Dtescribed with twenty-one practical illustrations, giving the best 

_@esitions in fencing. A complete book. : 
~ No. 61. HOW TO BECOME A BOWLER.—A complete manual 
sef Dowling. Containing full instructions for playing all the stand- 
curd American and German games; together with rules and systems 
vf sporting in use by the principal bowling clubs in the United 
‘States. By. Bartholomew Batterson.. 


TR.CKS WITH CARDS. ra 
No. 51. HOW 'TO.DO TRICKS WITH CARDS.—Containing 
‘-eplanations. of. the general principles of sleight-of-hand applicable 
Hs eard tricks; of card tricks with ordinary cards, and not requiring 
eoeight-of-hand; of tricks involving sleight-of-hand, or the use of 
_‘“gpecially prepared cards. By Professor Haffner. With illustra- 


‘tons. 
_ No. 72. HOW TO DO SIXTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.—En- 
& péacing all ef the latest and most deceptive card tricks, with il- 
‘watrations. By A. Anderson. 
~ No. 77. HOW TO DO FORTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.— 
‘Gontaining deceptive Card Tricks as 


performed by leading conjurers 
md magicians. Arranged for home amusement, Fully illustrated. 









hese Books Tell You Everything! 


A COMPLETE SET IS A REGULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA 


| ‘ach book consists of sixty-four pages, printed on good paper, in clear type and neatly bound in an attractive, illustrated corsa. 
‘west of the books are also profusely illustrated, and all of the subjects treated upon are explained in such a simple manner that ax’, 
‘taitd can thoroughly understand them. Look over the list as classified and see if you want to know anything about the subject 


one hundred highly amusing and instructive tricks with chemical! 


A. Andersdn. 


‘gineer; also directions for building a model locomotive; togeth, — 


(Continued on page 3 of cover.) 
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. MAGIC. 

No. 2. HOW TO DO TRICKS.—The great book of magic an 
card tricks, containing full instruction of all the leading card tric! 
of the day, also the most popular magical illusions as performed » 
our leading magicians; every boy should obtain a copy of this boo’ 
as it will both amuse and instruct. 

No, 22. HOW 'TO DO.SECOND SIGHT.—Heller’s second sigo0 
explained by his former assistant, Fred Hunt, Jr. Explaining he 
the secret dialogues were carried on between the magician and tk 
boy on the stage; also giving all the codes and signals. The on) 
authentic explanation of second sight. 

No. 43. HOW TO BECOME A .MAGICIAN.—Containing ti 
grandest assartment of magical illusions ever placed before thil 
public. Also tricks with cards, incantations, ete. bi 

No. 68. HOW TO DO CHEMICAL TRICKS,—Containing ove” 


y A. Anderson. Handsomely illustrated. ‘ 
No. 69. HOW TO DO SLEIGHT OF HAND.—Containing ove 
fifty of the latest and best tricks used by magicians. Also contaic/ 
ing the secret of second sight. Fully illustrated. By A. Andersod 
_No. 70. HOW TO MAKE MAGIC TOY S.—Containing ful 
directions for making Magic Toys and devices of many kinds. BP 
Fully illustrated. : D 

No. 73. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH NUMBERS.—Showii 
many curious tricks with figures and the magic of numbers. By -y 
Anderson. Fully illustrated. ce 
No. 75. HOW TO BECOME A_CONJURER.—Containis#@ 
tricks with Dominoes, Dice, Cups and Balls, Hats, ete. Embraciz 
thirty-six illustrations. By A. Anderson. 2 
No. 78. HOW TO DO THE BLACK ART.—Containing a cod. 
plete description of the mysteries of Magic and Sleight of Hang 
together With many wonderful experiments. By A. Andergo 
lilustrated. Os 


MECHANICAL. ry 
No. 29. HOW TO BECOME AN INVENTOR.—Every if - 
should know how inventions originated. This book explains the, 
all, giving examples in electricity, hydraulics, magnetism, optidk 
poeumstics, mechanics, etc., etc. The most instructive book px,. 
ished. ne 
_ No. 56. HOW TO BECOME AN ENGINEER.—Containing “4, 
instructions how to proceed in order to become a locomotive wth 
with’a full description of everything an engineer should know. _ 
_No. 57. HOW TO MAKE MUSICAL INSTRUMBENTS.—FY - 
directions how to make a Banjo, Violin, Zither, Aeolian Harp, X yer 
phone and other musical instruments; together with: a brief 
scription of nearly eVery musical instrument used in ancient Mi) 
modern times. Profusely illustrated. By Algernon 8. Fitzgerse) 
for twenty _years bandmaster of the Royal Bengal Marines. WW 
No. 59: HOW TO MAKE A MAGIC LANTERN.—Contain 
a description of the lantern, together with its history and inventig 
Also full directions for its use and for“painting slides. Handsom &,. 
illustrated, by John Allen. ae ni 
No. 71. HOW TO DO MECHANICAL TRICKS—Containi. ‘ 
complete instructions for performing over sixty Mechanical Tricg 
By A. Anderson. Fully illustrated, a 
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LETTER WRITING. 7 

No. 11. HOW TO WRITE LOVE-LETTERS.—A most cank 
plete little book, containing full directions for writing love-lette — 
oe a to use them; also giving specimen letters for both yow4 £ 
and old. Fie AU cegh deg . 

No. 12. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO LADIES.—Giv] o 
complete instructions for writing letters to ladies on all subjeq _ 
also letters of introduction, notes and requests. + hi 

No. 24. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO GENTLEMEN _.| 
Containing full directions for writing to gentlemen on all subje¢ W 
also giving sample letters for instruction. ‘ 

No. 58. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS.—A wonderful lifm 
book, telling you how to write to your sweetheart, your fath~ _ 
mother, sister, brother, employer; and, in fact, everybody and af 
body you wish to write to. Every young man and every yo) _ 
lady in the land should have this book. SY-¢ 

No. 74. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS CORRECTLY.—@ 
taining full instructions for writing letters on almost any subje 
sito rules for punctuation ard composition ; together with epecit 
etters. 
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‘| CHAPTER I. “Waal, Pll tell ye whut’s happened: I’ve be’n robbed— 
: | plundered by er ban’ uv theevin’ rascals!” 
AN ANGRY MAN. | “Ts that so?” 


‘CY as, et: ist” 
ch One afternoon in early May, of the year 1781, a man} “Who robbed you?” 
a ‘as dancing excitedly about in the middle of the road in| “Ther redcoats, dod-rot *em!’’ 
ig 5 ont of a farmhouse, about five miles south of Richmond,| ‘The redcoats, eh?” 
tt irginia, on the road leading toward Petersburg. Theman}| “Yas.” 
s evidently very angry and excited, and as he danced| ‘What did they take from you?” 


° 


th Idly about he kept exclaiming, over and over again: “Whut did they take?” 

ov:|“I wish the airth wuz er foot deep in powder an’ my| “Yes.” 

ail 

~ lumb-nail wuz er flint!” “W’y, ever’thin’ thet they c’u’d lay han’s on.” ' 


OVE 
ta As he gave utterance to this peculiar remark the man| “Horses?” 


“fu pt striking his thumb-nail with the end of the steel] “Yas, two hosses, an’ er cow, an’ three shoats, 
. indle of his knife, imitating the act of striking fire with| an’ er lot uy hay, an’ corn, ai’ oats, an’ hams, an’ 
7 mt and steel, shoulders. Oh, they wuzn’t noways backward erbout whut 
oe So excited and busily engaged was the man, his eyes} they took. I guess they’d er took ther ole woman et she | 
at the same time being turned toward the south, that he|hedn’t run down in ther ‘cellar an’ hid!” 
a not see a horseman approaching, or know of the man’s} ‘The youth smiled. He saw that, the exert farmer 
ee until he spoke. was an original genius. % 
“““Wello!” said the newcomer, reining up his horse and; “That is too bad,” he said; “the redcoats are committing 
be king wonderingly and inquiringly at the man. “What|a good many depredations in these parts, are they not?” 
4 “|the trouble ?” “Waal, I sh’d jes’ say they air!” : 
ye ./An exclamation escaped the man and he whirled to take| “Where are their headquarters ?” 
s at the speaker. He saw a young man of perhaps| “Ye mean whur do they stay?” 
xy) nty years—a bronzed-faced but handsome fellow as-one| “Yes.” 
ent puld wish to see. The man stared at the newcomer for} “Down ter Petersburg.” 
ew moments in silence, and then said: “How far away is that?” 







at “Whut’s ther trubble, ye ax? Waal, theer’s trubble a-| “ ‘Bout fifteen miles.” 
ae nty, an’ thet’s ther trooth: Oh, I wish my thumb-nail| “And how far back to Richmond?” 
Tricts a flint an’ ther airth wuz a foot deep in powder!| ‘Five miles.” | 
; blow ever thing ter flinders, ez shore ez my name is Joe| ‘Seems to me that the redcoats are a bit risky in ven- 
t come : turing up so near to Richmond, doesn’t it seem so to you o” 


_ youAgain the excited man struck his thumb-nail with the | the youth remarked. 
-Giv of his knife handle, and this action was watched by| ‘“Humph! W’y sh’d et be risky ?” 


ie horseman, with an amused look. . “Because it is so close to the patriot force under La- 
ibjec* What has happened that you should wish to blow| fayette.” | 
H b rything to flinders?” he asked.. “Humph! Whut duz thet traitor, Arnold, keer fur 
pe ef Whut’s happened, ye ax?” Lafayette ?” 

a Yes.”? “Lafayette is a good commander, and a brave one. If 
subje 


pecix 


he was to get after some of the bands of redcoats who 
are foraging, burning and pillaging down here he would 
make them get away in a hurry.” : 

“I wush’t he’d do et, then, afore ther redcoats come 
back an’ finish by cleanin’ me out altogether an’ then 
burnin’ my house.” 

“Perhaps he will do so.” 

The farmer looked at the youth searchingly. 
wun uv Lafayette’s men?” he asked. 


“Air ye 
The young man nodded. “I am with his army at pres- 
ent,” he replied, “though I work somewhat independently. 
I am out on a scouting expedition now.” 
“What's yer name?” 
“Dick Slater.” | 
The man started and gazed at the youth, searchingly. 
“ye mean ter say ez how ye air ther real, ginnywine Dick 
Slater, whut we hev heerd so much erbout?” he asked 
slowly. | 
“T am.the only Dick Slater that I know anything about, 
or that I have ever heard of.” 
“Waal, wall! I’m moughty glad ter see ye, Dick Slater! 
_I am, fur er fack; tho’ I never ’*xpeckted ter git ter see ye.” 
‘Well, I’m glad to make your acquaintance, Mr. Hanks, 





and 
“Pheer, théer! 
_ jes’. plain Joe Hanks.” 

“All right, Joe; bat how long has it been since the 
-redcoats were here?” 


Don’ ‘mister’ me, Dick, my boy. I’m 


“Bout fifteen minnets.” | 
“They haven’t got very far away as yet, then. How 
_ many of them were there, Joe?” 
© *Bout er duzzen, I sh’d say.” 

“{ wonder if they are likely to set fire to the houses of 
any of the patriots of the neighborhood ?” 

‘“T guess not, this trip, er they'd er set fire ter mine. I 


torked moughty rough ter ’em.” 


At this instant there came the sharp, whip dike ¢ ick 
of a rifle shot,-and the bullet from the weapon knocked 
Dick’s hat off. At the same instant a peal of wild, maniacal 
laughter came from the direction of the house, which stood 
- fifty yards back: from the road, and a girl was seen to 
dodge back around the corner of the building. 

“Who was that?” exclaimed Dick, more in surprise than 
alarm. 

“My darter, Sallie!” the man exclaimed, ‘in accents of 
horror. ; 

“Your daughter: ?” exclaimed Dick, interrogatively. 

ia 5 ! 

“Why did she shoot at me?” 


THE LIBERTY BOYS? 


“SWOOP.” lee (eiiee aa ee eae 


a & Becunse ye hain’t got er red coat on.’ 


‘Dick stared at the man in amazement; at first he thond 
the farmer might be joking, but saw that this was not t 


case. He was entirely serious. 


er 
Pp] 

“ v 
Because I have not a red coat, you say?” 

“Yas; et’s er sad story, Dick—er sad story !” “ 

“Don’t tell me if you don’t wish to,” said the youth, 


“But I owe et ter ye ter tell ye, Dick. Didn’t she jp 
try ter kill ye? Ye see, et’s this way: Erbout three mont, 
ergo ther redcoats cum ter this part uv ther country 4, 
went ter robbin’ an’ pillagin’, an’ wun day they cum {,, 
my house. Ther leader uv ther gang wuz er capting nankq 
Glencoe. He saw Sallie, an’ seemed ter take er not 
ter her an’ he wouldn’t let ther redcoats take er thing of; 
my place. He cum ter see Sallie, arter thet, er numh,, 
uv times, an’ ez he seemed ter be er nice, hones’ sort 
er feller, we didn’ objeck, though we’d a heap sight drutl,, 
Sallie hed took er notion ter sum patriot boy uv ther na 
hood. Waal, wun day, arter he hed be’n heer an’ wuz 
his way back ter the British camp, he wuz shot down fr 
We never knowed fur shore who done:t 










ther roadside. 
shootin’, but whoever et wuz done er good job, fur t 
capting never knowed whut hurt ’im. Ther shock kin 
upset Sallie, an’ she’s be’n—waal, queer ever sence, F 
she tries ter shoot ev'ry man ez comes erlong ef he d,, 
happen ter be w’arin’ er red coat. Strange, hain’t et?, 

guess she thinks ev'ry feller ea hezn't got er red coat) ‘i 
is ther feller whut killed ther capting, an’ she is tr. 


fur ter git revenge.” b) 
“That is sad!” said Dick. “It is indeed too bad. i, 
perhaps she will come back into her right mind sooner 
later.”’ Py 
“T hope so, but I’m erfraid she won’t. I orter er ther 
erbout Sallie, though; she mought er killed ye.” re 
“Qh, that’s all right,” said Dick; | 
as a mile.” jso 


“a miss is as ger 


Dick leaped to the ground, and picking up his hat 
it on. : 


“Ther ole br atiannetl be glad ter hev 


ibe 


the man invited. 







“T’ll go up to the house for a little while, anyway, 
youth replied. The truth was, he had a curiosit 






the girl who had had such a sad experience nd 
a penchant for shooting every man who came | 
man did not wear a red coat. ™ 

“Ye needn’t be ‘afeerd. uy Sallie shootin’ erg’in, ” 4 
“She never shoots but onct, an’ et 
startle her ter sech an extent thet she is almos’ ez § n 


Hanks Waid 


- THE LIBERTY BOYS’ 


S 


,jer fur erwhile. Ye'll fin’ her pale an’ ‘tremblin’, an’ 
elin’ turrible bad when yet git ‘ter ther house.” 

_|Mr. Hanks wanted to take the horse to the stable, but 
ck would not let him. “I. may go on, right away,” he 
id; “if I should decide to stay for supper then we can 

“}me out and take the horse back to the stable.” 

i(Dick tied his horse and the two made their way to the 

‘Ouse and entered. Dick caught sight of the girl; she 

‘as in the kitchen and he could-see her through the con- 

No one else was visible, and Mr. Hanks 

“Betsy’s down in ther cellar. Dll hev 

ti, out in er jiffy.” Then he raised his voice and called 

tht : 

“Betsy ! Hey, Betsy! Come upsta’rs now. Ther coast 
cl’ar. Ther redcoats hev all gone.” 

he Au right, I’m comin’, Joe!” and then footsteps were 
ard on the stairs leading up from the cellar. The next 

: oment the door opened and a buxom, good-looking woman 

tered the room. She looked at Dick, curiously, and ‘at 

r husband, inquiringly. 


‘cting doorway. 
id, with a grin: 


tl 


“} This: is Dick Slater, Betsy, ther young patriot thet we’ve 
“herd. se much erbout, ye know—ther capting uy ther 
j iberty Boys.’ Dick, this is ‘Betsy, my wife.” 
“T am glad to make your acquaintance, Mrs, Hanks,” 
; id Dick, bowing politely; but the good woman took the 
_futh’s hand and-shook it, while she said, heartily: 
“Tm glad ter know ye, Dick Slater! Tve heerd er good 
erbout ye, an’ I’m glad ter hev et ter say thet I hey 
fn an’ shook han’s with ye.” 
t<Thank you,” said Dick, blushing through the bikie 
*m afraid that you have heard tales regarding me that 
here not justified by the facts in the case.” 
“No, I don’ beleeve thet,” said Mr. Hanks. “We’ve 
ggerd er lot erbout ye, an’ I’m shore thet all we’ve heerd 
so.” 


_|“Yes, I’m shore uv et, too,” said Mrs. Hanks. And 
n she started and turned pale as she noted the hole in 

efck’s hat. She indicated it, and looking inquiringly at 
r husband, said: 

yA‘ Sallie?” 

_ |The man nodded, a sober look coming over his face. 

1 iz er clost call,” he said. | 

¢ Goodness, yes !” the woman said, with a shudder. 
ler inch lower an’ et’d er killed ye!” 
PBut it didn’t go an inch lower,” laughed Dick, “and 
lit isn’t a matter that is worth while talking about at all. 

no more about it.” 


“ Kt 


Oh, but it’d er be’n turrible ef our Sallie hed killed |: 


| Dick Slater!” the man said. 


“SWOOP.” - 3 

“Hev ye tole *im erbout—erbout—her?” nodding to- 
ward the kitchen. 

“Yas, Betsy, I tole ’im, right erway, ez I knowed et 
wuz his right ter know w’en he hed jes’ hed er narrer 
escape frum death at the han’s uv our darter.” 

“Thet wuz right—an’, oh, Mr. Slater, I hope ye don’t 
feel hard toward Sallie fur whut she done!” 

“Certainly not, Mrs. Hanks. Indeed, I feel very, very 
sorry for your daughter, and for you, her parents. I 
hope, though, and believe that sooner or later she will 
regain her former sane condition of mind.” | 

“Oh, if I could only think so !’? the woman cried. 
I’m afraid that such will not be the case.” 

“Wait and hope for the best, Mrs. Hanks.” 

“T’ll do thet, uv course, but I’m afraid et won’t do no 
good.” 

At this moment the git appeared in 1 the open doorway 
and Dick got a good look at her. He was compelled 
to acknowledge to himself that Sallie Hanks was as-beau- 
tiful as any girl he had ever seen—or that she had been 
Now there was such 


“But 


before the trouble came upon her. 
a sad look on her face and a peculiar, wild look in her 
eves that detracted somewhat from her beauty. She was 
looking at Dick, and he thought he saw a hy ooh sane look 
gradually appearing in the girl’s eyes. He stepped forward 
and held out his hand. a 
“Sallie, I am glad to make your scquaiiiies, he said, 
in a soft, gentle voice, and then he met with a ‘surprise, for 
with a cry of commingled joy and distress she threw her- 


ENU 


self in his arms. 

“.Oh, “Wor- 
give me, will you not, for I—I—didn’t know what I was 
You will forgive me, won’t you?” and she looked 
up into the youth’s face in a pleading manner. 

“There is nothing to forgive, Miss Sallie,” said Dick, 
gently ; and then he was released by the maiden, who seem- 
ed to suddenly realize her position. | 

“T—J—am afraid you will think me whaenidenle 7 she 
said, a sadder look than before coming over her face. 

“Not. at all, Miss Sallie.” 

Just then a cry of fear and excitement escaped the lips 
of Mrs. Hanks. 

“There is another band of redcoats!” she exclaimed. 


I am so sorry I—I—shot at you!” she cried. 


doing. 


“Oh, I wonder what more they are going to do?” 





CHAPTER. II. 
SALLIE GETS DICK INTO TROUBLE. 
Dick whirled and looked out through the open doorway. 
Mrs. Hanks had spoken truly; there was a band of red- 


t hh Vis 


, 


coats out in the road in front of the house. There were 
twenty of them, at least, and they had already dismounted 
and were coming toward the house. %. 
Dick hardly knew what to do. . He realized that if he 
were to flee, while he might be able to escape, he would 
lose his horse, and as he thought a great deal of the ani- 
mal he did not wish this to happen. He turned the mat- 


ter over in his mind, quickly, and decided that he would 


stay where he was; that he would stand his ground and 
trust to luck to enable him to get through in safety. 


“Kit’s too bad ye didn’t let me put yer hoss in ther}. 


stable,” said Mr. Hanks, in a low tone. “If I hed done 
thet they wouldn’t hev knowed ennybudy bersides my own 
family wuz heer ; now they know yer heer an’ ye kain’t 
_ git. erway.” 
“Perhaps it will come out all right,” replied Dick. 
Just then the redcoats appeared on the porch and the 
leader stopped in the doorway and looked around at the 
persons within the room. 
-"“Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen,”’ he said. 
“How're ye?” refnarked Mr. Hanks, in a palher eealy 
voice. 3 
-Diek ee id nothing, and Mrs. Hanks and Sallie were silent 
é well! f 
The redeoat leader, who wore the uniform of a captain, 
saw that Dick did not speak and he. glared at the youth, 
fiercely, 
“Can’t you be civil?” he askedj” soi 
afternoon.’ ” 
“T know it,” said Dick, calmly. 
‘Why didn’t you reply to the salutation?” 
“This gentleman,” indicating Mr. Hanks, “spoke to you 
for all of us.” 
“Oh, he: did om 
Ob Yes. ” 
: “Well, that isn’t satisfactory.” 
“Tt isn't?” 3 i 
' “No; I like to see a man speak for himself sc ad 
«Do you?” : 


“T said spo 


~ &¥eg.” frowning; “and while I will excuse the ladies, 
you must say, ‘good afternoon.’ ” A 
“AH right, sir; since you insist: Good 4 ieerisc’ +e 
There was a peculiar sarcastic intonation to Dick’s voice 
that was not lost upon the captain, and he glared angrily. 
“Who are you, anyway?” he asked. /“You don’t live, 
_ here.” 
Dick shook his head. “No; I’m a traveler,” a ae. 
‘‘Where are you traveling to?” 9 
_“T am traveling southward.” Me 


BS | “THE LIBERTY ‘BOYS’ 


‘father so. 


rebel in question. 


ot ed at the girl in the same manner. 
| that the girl was not just right, mentally. 
Jin her eyes and her flushed cheeks and generally excl” 





B. 


“SWOopP.” , 
“What is your objective point?” » > — 
“You mean where am I going?” 
“Yes,” with a frown. 
“Oh, nowhere in particular.” 
“What do you mean by that?” 
“T mean that J am just traveling around for my healt 
“You don’t loo 





“Humph!? “granted » the captain. 
if you.were unhealthy.” 


_ “Looks are ofttimes deceiving, you know.” . 
“Yes, I know that. What did you say your name is? 
“T didn’t say.” fe 
“Well, say it now.” 

Before Dick could reply and give a fictitious name, ) 

lie suddenly cried out, in a shrill voice, vibrating with) . 

“His name is Dick Slater! I héard him 


, 
: 


He is the famous patriot scout and spy!” | : 
“Sallie! Sallie!” cried both Mr. and Mrs. Hanks, wa. 

ingly, but it did not good. The mame! were out; the n 

| ‘ 


Sallie was again under one of her spells; it was plai 
the sight of the red coats of the British that had up , 
her, and Dick did not for a moment feel anger toward | 


She did not realize what shé was doing. i 


citement: 
chief done. 3 r 


poor girl. 
made up his mind that he would try to wriggle out _ 
the hole in which the girl had placed him, however, 

he laughed in the most careless manner i 


“Your daughter still persists in calling me Dick Slal ; 
I see,” he said to Mr. Hanks; then to the captain he w 
on: “This young lady is, sad to say, mentally unbalan¢ ) 
as you can see for yourself, and when I first came she’ 
sisted that I was Dick Slater. I suppose she has hd Z 
some stories regarding that individua] and imagines t 
At. any rate, 
was the way of it when I came, and I trust you will | 
be so foolish as to give me credit for being the dare-de= 
My name is Tom Sargent.” i 
* The captain looked at Dick, searchingly. Then,he lo 
It was plain to be oh. 
The wild li 


every stranger that comes along is he. 


air were enough to show this. Still the captain was B.. 
zled somewhat. E 
“She says dhe heard you tell her father that your nag 


is Dick Slater,”’ he said, looking accusingly at the you, - 


Am I not rig 
Mr. Hanks?” turning to the girl’s father. 


“All her imagination, I assure you. 


fr 


“Uv course; sartin,” was the prompt reply. 
don’ know whut she’s torkin’ erbout, cap’n.” 


“But I do, captain!” the girl cried. “I heard him tell 


father that his name is Dick Slater!” 

“Sallie! Sallie!” protested Mrs. Hanks. 
not say such things. 
trouble.” 

- “That's what I want to do!” wildly. “Isn’t he a rebel? 
And don’t I hate the rebels? Didn’t rebels kill*my loved 
“| one? Yes, yes, yes! They did—and I hate them! I hate 

them! I hate all rebels!” | 


“Ye mus’ keep still, Sallie!” cried her father. 


“You must 
You will get the gentleman into 


“She 
| don’ know whut she is sayin’, cap’n, an’ ye mustn’t mind 

whut she sez. Sartin et is thet et won’t do ter act on 
ennythin’ she sez, fur ye’d be doin’ er wrong ter ther 


1! young man heer.” 


The captain was evidently somewhat puzzled by the con- 
flicting statements of the girl and her parents and the 


young man. He eyed the girl curiously, with a look in 


which pity and admiration were about equally commingled. 
“How long has she been this way?” he asked presently. 


al} “Senee Cap’n Glencoe wuz shot an’ killed,” replied Mr. 
"8 Hanks, “TI guess ye know when thet wuz.” 
d 


“Yes,” the officer replied; and then a look of oa ike: 


| standing came over shis face. “Ah, I know now!” he ex- 


nt) 








claimed. 
‘| } the Am I not right?” 

“ eYea, yes!” cried the girl, wildly. “Captain Glencoe 
was my sweetheart, and we were to have been married; 
"| but they murdered him—yes, they murdered him, and I 


NG hate them! I hate them!” 


“} “Come with me, Sallie,” said her mother, coaxingly; 


ae ¢ aptain’ s sweetheart. 


la 


“come to your room. You are exciting yourself too much 
T here. ‘ 

: “No, no!” wildly. 

_aq Soing to stay here till I see this rebel punished !” pointing 
}to Dick, “TI tried to kill him,” she said, addressing the 
jolficer; “I tried to kill him when he first came. I shot at 

m and put a bullet through his hat—but I didn’t aim 

How enough and he escaped. But I’ll aim right, next time 

ao Tl aim right, next time!” and she laughed wildly. 
The captain looked at Dick and Mr. Hanks, inquiringly, 

nd they nodded, while the latter said: “'Thet part is true 
| eau, ‘She did shoot at ther young man when he rode up. 


“Y’m not going to my room. I’m 










ene lied she hez shot at several uv ther nabor 
e er two strangers passin’ by.” 


E aye 
ee “Well well ee Gentaticed the captain; “this is ‘rather a 
boas dhaentstinsg affair, 1 must say. She is a true 
Sth Ah British, isn’t she?” 
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“This young lady is the American girl who was 


ry man ez don’t w’ar er red coat is er rebel 
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“She sartinly is. 
coe, ye | know.” 

“Yes, I know.” Then the captain turned his Sesas 
to Dick. 
slowly, “and I have made up my mind that the proper 


An’ thet’s on accotnt uv Cap’n @len- 


“T have been thinking over your case,” he said, 


thing for me to do is to take you down to Petersinng and 
Jet General Arnold pass on your case.” 

“Oh, but you mustn’t think of doing that,” said Dick. 

“Why not?” 3 

“For the reason that it will cause ‘you a lot of trouble 
for no profit. I am only a traveler, and the best thing 


you can do is to let me go my way in peace.” 


“No, I can’t do that.” 

“Why not?” 

“For the reason that there is a possibility that what the 
girl says is the truth, and that you really are Dick Slater.”’ 

“He is Dick Slater, just as I have said!” the girl said, 
quickly. ; 

“Sallie! Sallie! Hush, girl! 
gentleman, an’ll get. ‘im inter trubble ef ye keep on torkin’,” — 
said Mrs. Hanks. — 

“You will be making a big mistake in taking me,” said 
Dick. | 

“Ti risk at.” 

“You will find that you have been mistaken, and that 
I am not Dick Slater.” 

“Well, that will be for General Arnold to decide.” 

“And you are determined to take me?” 


You are wronging the 


+ 


pa, Poe 

“Well, you'll first have to catch me!” As Dick ut- 
tered the words he whirled and leaped through the open 
doorway into the kitchen. To dash across the kitchen and 
out at the back door was the work of only an instant; and 
so quickly had the manceuvre been performed that the 
redcoats were unable to lift a hand to stop the fugitive. 
Not one had a weapon out, and so no shot was fired. 

The captain suddenly recovered from his surprise, how- 
ever. “After him, men!” he cried. “Don’t let him get 
away! TI believe he is Dick Slater, after all, just as this 
girl said!” 


The captains: apatied biciiagh the house and out at the 
back door just as Dick had done, but the men rushed around — 
the house. ‘They were just in time to see the fugitive dis- | 
appearing around the corner of the stable, and with wild 
yells they dashed in pursuit. ? iy 

The stable was. about halfway from the hoes to the | 
edge of the timber, and by the time the redcoats had 
rounded the stable Dick was at the timber. He could 
have been in the timber and out of sight, for he was a, 
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very swift runner, ‘put he wanted to draw the redcoats as 
far away from the house as possible. By so doing he hoped 
and expected to be able to make a half circuit and get back 
and mount his horse and get away in safety. 


Of course, the redcoats did not know what Dick was 
thinking, and they supposed he was running his best; when 
they caught sight of him, therefore, and saw that he had 
not gained on them—had lost a little ground, in fact— 
they set up a yell of'triumph and dashed forward. 

“We'll get him!” the captain cried. “Spread out, fel- 
lows. We'll run him down in a few minutes.” 

“Yes, you will—over the left!” thought Dick, with a 


smile. 


_ He entered the timber and ran onward at about the 
same pace he had been going, and was lost to the sight of 
the pursuers, but was very careful to make noise enough 
so that the redcoats could keep track of him. This was 
easily accomplished by crashing through the underbrush. 


The redcoats, confident that they would soon catch the 
‘fugitive, kept up the pursuit,.and were more than a third 
of a mile away from the house almost before they knew it. 
Dick thought this far enough for his purpose, and he-sud- 
denly began running cautiously so as to make no noise. He' 
ran faster than before, but his woodcraft made it possible 
for him to get along without making any noise that could 
have been heard ten yards. He began making a half circuit, 
and by the time the redcoats had noted the fact that the 
fugitive was not making any noise, as he had been doing, 
ihe youth was fifty yards away, to the left of the redcoats, 
and headed back toward the house. 


“He has stopped!” Dick heard one of the redcoats say. 

“That's right,” from another; “I don’t hear him run- 
ning.” 

‘He has become exhausted and has hidden somewhere.” 

“Probably he has climbed a tree.” 

“He may have fallen down and knocked himself sense- 
less by striking his head against a tree.” 


Such were only a few of the remarks and seein oe 
made by the redcoats, and Dick smiled 
“What a wise lot of fellows they are!” 


d murmured: 


“Spread out and we for him!” cried the captain. 
' “He can’t escape us. Look closely, as he may be up in 
a tree, or in a hollow log. Look everywhere.” 

| “Yes, look everywhere—and much good may it do you!” 
| said Dick to himself. 


. hasten back, mount and away.” 


“And while you are looking I will 


He darted away and ran at top speed back toward the 
It did not take him long to reach the house, and 


de 


. house. 
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Mr. and Mrs, Hanks were delighted to see him back im 
safety. | 3 . 


who stood looking at Dick with a puzzled and troubled ex- 
pression on her face: “I hope ye won’t—won’t feel hard 
at our Sallie fur whut she done, Mr. Slater?” 

“Not at all, Mrs. Hanks,” said Dick, heartily; “no 
indeed! I feel sorry for her, but angry at her—never !” 
_ “Good-by, Sallie,” said Dick as he started toward the 
road. 


so tf 


if Good-by,” was the reply, the light.of reason suddenly 
appearing in the girl’s eyes; “I’m sorry that I shot at you, 
Mr. Slater.” 

“That is all right, Miss. Sallie,” said Dick. Then he 
hastened to the road, untied his horse and leaped into the 
saddle. 
yells, in fact, and looking in the direction from which the! « 


As he did so a wild yell was heard—a chorus of 


yelling came, Dick saw the entire party of redcoats coming’ | 


as fast as they could run. | 
a i 
——- 1 
CHAPTER II. i J 
te 
THE 


“INVISIBLE BAND.” ; a 
“Well, well! ‘T'hey got through looking for me, back V 
in the timber, quicker than I thought they would,” thoughts 
Stilt 
I would be willing to wager there isn’t a horse among al 
those back there that can hold a candle to mine. The fs 
won’t be able to catch me, even if they do give chase.” — 


Dick; “I’m not out of the woods, so to speak, yet. 












That the redcoats were going to pursue the fugitive was 


Mounting in hot haste they set out in pursuit and urgedh 
their horses to their best speed. 


redcoats, and he felt that he could increase this almost, 
at pleasure, so did not feel uneasy; still, there was t 
possibility that he might meet another party of redcoa f 
and he would have to have his eyes open and his with, 
about him. 

Just as Dick was thinking thus he rounded a bend if 


the road and came in sight of a party of horsemen. Thi 
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first thought was that the newcomers were British dragoons, together, and that this is perhaps the first encounter you 


but in an instant he dismissed the thought for the mem- 
bers of the party had no uniforms on. They were dressed 
in ordinary citizen’s clothing, and looked like young farm- 

ers of the neighborhood. 

- Dick hoped that they were such, and that they were 
_ patriots, as then they might be able to strike the men who 
) were pursuing him a blow that they would remember a 
while, 

The party slowed the horses to a walk as Dick drew near, 
and seemed to be puzzled whether to stop the youth or not. 
As Didle came near them. he called out: “A party of red- 
coats are chasing me. If you are patriots we'll give them 

a fight.” 


,| “We are patriots, all right!” cried a handsome young 


> 
/ 


: fellow, who seemed to be the leader. 

“Then turn aside into the edge of the timber and we 
will give the redcoats a reception such as they are not 
looking for!” | 

As Dick said this he set the example, and in a few sec- 
onds the youths were all hidden from sight in the under- 


Cc oOo mm Oo ® 


brush along the edge of the timber. 


“Get ready |” called out Dick, as the sound of gallop- 
ing horses was heard close at hand. “Take aim and fire 


when I give the word!” 
The youths—of whom there were at least twenty—all 
had rifles, and they obeyed Dick without a word. They 
[seemed to realize instinctively that he was one who was 
faccustomed to giving commands. 





‘The redcoats were now almost opposite where the youths 
*k}| were concealed, and they were bringing their horses to a 
ht} stop as fast as they could, for they knew that the fugi- 
ll, tive must have taken to the timber near the spot. 

lf Fearing that if he waited till the redcoats got fully 
ey} stopped his young friends might become nervous, Dick did 
not wait and suddenly gave the command to fire. 

"a ged the roar of the volley rang out and con- 
siderable execution was done. Four of the redcoats fell 
f om. their horses, while two or three more reeled as if 
h t by bullets, ‘They had been taken wholly by surprise, 

and wild yells and curses went up from them. 


foe sa @mbush!? was the cry, and the red- 












cro tr in bat They wanted to mount and give 
ity bt Dk k told them not to do so. 
et tt ia pert have just banded yoursélves 
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have had with the redecoats,” he said; “is it not so?” 

“Yes,” replied the youth who seemed to be looked upon 
as leader, “that is the*truth of the matter.” 

“And I suppose the object of your banding together is 
to protect’the homes of the patriots of this neighborhood 
from the pillaging and plundering of the redcoats?” 

“Yes, that is the object.” - 

“How many of you are there 2”? 

“Just twenty.” 

“Hxactly,” said Dick; “your number is so small that 
it will be more to your interest to not show yourselves to 
the redcoats, if you can manage it that way. So long 
as they don’t know how many there are of you they will 
be puzzled and a bit afraid; but if they knew there were 
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but the twenty, they would speedily hunt you down and 


scatter you or kill and capture. the majority.’ 

“That's so; I never thought of that. You mean for us 
to work secretly and keep our number unknown . to 
the redcoats.” | : 

“Yes; throw as much mystery as possible around your- 
selves and that will tend to make the redcoats fear you. 
People always fear what they do not understand, and they 
will give you credit for having more men than you have, 
if you keep back out of sight.” 

“T guess you are right, and we will act on your sug- 
gestion. Do you mind telling us who you are?” 

“My name is Slater—Dick Slater.” 


“What! Not the captain of the ‘Liberty Boys’?” 
Dick nodded. “Yes, I am the captain of the “Liberty 
Boys.’ ” | | ae 


“Shake hands!” said the youth. 
your acquaintance, Dick Slater!” 
“And I am glad to make the acquaintance of you boys. 


“T am proud to make 


What is your name?” 
“Fred Ferris.” 
“Fred Ferris, eh ?” 


“Yes; and I got up this little band with the intention — 


of doing a good deal, as I have heard that you and your 


‘Liberty Boys’ do—strike the redcoats hard and unex- 


pected blows, and then get. away before they can strike back 
at us.” 


Petersburg sending out foraging and pillaging parties, I 
think you will have enough to do.” 


“Too .much, perhaps ; however, we'll do the best we - 


can.”’ 


“And by working from under cover you will be able to — 


do a great deal more than you otherwise could.” 


“That’s a good plan, Fred; and with the: redcoats a 







pi guess en are right. That is what we will do. 
where are your ‘Liberty Boys,’ Dick?” 
. “They are up at Richmond.” 

_ “With Lafayette’s force?” 

Tea. 

“And you are down here all alone?” 

“Yes; I came down on a scouting expedition.” 

cy see. ”? 

“TY wished to learn all I could ate the. Pritish, you 
sige x 

6 Yes.” 

“T stopped back here at the home of Mr. Hanks, and 
while I was there this band of redcoats came and were 
going to make a prisoner of me and take me to Petersburg.” 

“1 see; but they didn’t do it.” 

“No; I got out of the house and-led them a merry chase 
into the timber; when I had got them far enough away 
from the house I made a half circuit and got back to the 
house, mounted my horse and was riding away by the time 
they discovered the trick I had played and got back. They 
jumped on their horses and gave chase, but they could 
not have caught me as I have a very fast horse. When I 
saw you boys, however, the thought struck me that you 
might be patriots, and I made up my mind ‘that if such 


was the case we would make the redcoats do all the run-}. 


ning—which we did.” 
“Yes,” with asmile. “I wonder if they’re running yet ' 
Dick shook his head. 
now,” he replied; “they'll be back in a few minutes.” 
| Fred started and’ looked’ surprised. “You don’t really 
think they will dare come back and try to fight us, do 
you?” he asked. | 

Dick smiled. “No, they won’t come back for the pur- 
pose of offering battle.” 

“What for, then?” 

“To look after their dead and wounded.” 

“Ah, I see.” 

“They will come bearing a flag of truce.” 

‘ “Of course; I never thought of that.” 

Dick stepped to the edge of the timber and looked down 
the road. 
_ “Very well; you do the talking, Dick.” 

“AN right.” | 

The entire party was returning up the road, but when 
it was a hundred yards distant all stopped save the cap- 
tain, who rode forward, waving a white handkerchief. 

- Dick stepped out from among the trees and confronted 
_ the captain. “Well, what do you want?” he asked. 

“We have come to ask the privilege of being allowed 


“They’re coming,” he said. 


«° 
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But|io bury our dead and remove our Weedied, ” replied thel 


“No, they’ve stopped long before. 


|of considerable effect on the redcoats to think that the 


youths of the neighborhood. So when the captain sai 
that he knew the Invisible Band was made up of the “ Liby 


quietly : 
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captain. 

“Very well, captain; in the name of the Invisible Band 
which struck you the blow, I grant you permission.” 

“And we won’t be fired upon?” the captain asked, wit 
an anxious glance toward the timber at the roadside. : 

“You don’t suppose they would fire on a flag-of truce) 
do you?” asked Dick. 

“Well, I didn’t know whether or not the Invisible Band, 
as you call it, knows anything of the rules which govern) 
civilized warfare.’ 

“Oh, yes; the members of the Invisible Band know all 
about the rules governing civilized warfare. 
not teach them anything they do not already know.” 

“Who are they, in the name of all that is wonderful?’ 


You could 


the captain cried. 


Dick smiled and shook his head. “‘'That would be tell4 
ing,” he said; “as they prefer to remain invisible, so do 
they wish their identity unknown. Suffice it to say tha 
they intend to keep a close watch over all the country road 
about, and you redcoats will do wel, to stop pillagings 
plundering and burning.” 

“I am too old a hand to be scared by talk,” said the cap- 
tain, with an assumption of scorn. 

“Does this look like ‘talk’?” asked Dick, waving his 
hand toward the dead and wounded redcoats. 

“No, but—you took us unawares, and by surprise.” 

“And that is just what the Invisible Band will do again) 
and again.” ; 

“Oh, that’s the programme, is it?” : 

“Yes; they will strike you when you least expect it.”|. 

“Humph!? Then an exclamation escaped the captain.), 
“T know who the Invisible Band is made up of. They 
are the ‘Liberty Boys’—and you are Dick Slater, just a 
the girl back at the house, yonder, said.” 

Dick was a quick thinker, and he instantly decided no 
to disabuse the captain’s mind of this idea. The “Libert 
Boys” had such a wonderful reputation that it would 


] 












Invisible Band was in reality the company of “TLibert 
Boys.” It would make the redcoats be yery careful, and, 
ihey would behave themselves much better than the 
would if they thought the Invisible Band was made up o 


erty Boys,” Dick did not deny it, but smiled and said, 


“Of course, if you know, there is no use trying to tel 
you differently.” 
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“Not a bit! Not a bit of use! I know it, and that is 
all there is to it; but L will tell you this, Dick Slater, that 
‘if you think’ you can come away down here into Virginia 
and carry things with a high hand, with one hundred men, 
no matter how great dare-devils and fire-eaters they are, 
| you will find that you fre mistaken. You will soon wish 
that you had stayed back in the North and had not ven- 
tured down here.” ; 


“Come, come! don’t try to frighten me, captain !” seid | 


| Dick, smilingly. “Don’t waste time talking, when there 
are wounded comrades who are needing your attention.” 

“Well, that is sensible, at any rate.” Then the cap- 
fain motioned for his men‘to approach, which they did, 
though they cast sidelong, suspicious glances toward the 
timber as if more than half expecting to be fired upon. 

““Te]l your men they need not have any fears, captain, ” 
~ }said Dick. 

“You needn’t fear being fired upon, boys,” said the 
British captain; “this is Dick Slater, and the men who 
ambushed us are the ‘Liberty Boys,” and whatever they 
> say they will do, they will do.” | 

This was not saying that the youths hidden in the edge 
ef the timber were the “Liberty Boys,” but the British 
officer took it that way and Dick was more than willing 
that he should. The prestige of the “Liberty Boys* would 

}be of great value to Fred Ferris’ Invisible Band. ~ 

The redcoats went to work, and while some attended to 

ihe wounded men the others made an excavation with their 
| sword blades in the soft earth at the farther side of the 
road and buried the dead. The wounded were then placed 
in hammock ambulances, made by fastening blankets be- 
veen two horses, and the party set out, slowly, in the di- 
rection of Petersburg. 
asi “Remember what I have told you,” said Dick to the 
Pcaptain, who was the last to leave! “stop plundering, pil- 
laging and burning the patriot homes in this vicinity or 
pea be the worse for you.” | 
And you remember what I tell you, Dick Slater. Get 
ut of this part of the country just as quick as you can; 
or if you stay, you and your ‘Liberty Boys’ will be wiped 
off face of the earth!” 

oe risk. that part of it,” said Dick, smiling. 

aS you think that you and your ‘Liberty | 
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“Bah! We will meet again, Dick Slater, and then— © 
beware!” and with this the captain put spurs to his horse 
and rode after his party, now a quarter of a mile away. 


CHAPTER IV. 
FRED FERRIS STORY. 


Dick rejoined his new friends and said, smilingly : “ Well, 
Fred, you and your comrades are thought by the red- 
coats to be Dick Slater and the ‘Liberty Boys.’ ” : 

“So I understood from what I heard pass between you 


and the British captain,” replied Fred. 


“T let him. think so,” went on Dick, “because of the 
fact that it would give you considerable prestige and would 


make the redcoats more careful with regard to what they - 


‘do.”’ ae 


“Yes; but you have set us a hard task in trying to up-— 
hold the reputation which the sLaberty Sei have made, 
Dick. ” | . 

“Oh, I don’t know, Fred. All you have to do is to be 
very careful and not let the*redcoats catch you in the 
open or at a disadvantage. Keep out of sight; this you 
ought to be able to do, as you know the country around here 
like a book while the redeoats do not. You are skilled in 
woodcraft also and that is something they know nothing 
about.” 

“That is true; well, perhaps we may be able to do credit © 
to the name and fame which the redcoats have ascribed 
te us.” 

“fam sure you will be able to do so.” 

“Tf we were to have you with us all the time we would 
be all right,” said Fred; 


war.” 


“but we don’t know much about 


“You'll soon learn.” ‘ 
““T suppose so.” | 
“Yes; just go slow and be careful. Keep out of sight 

so as to live up to the name, which I gave you, of the 

Invisible Band. Strike light blows: wherever you get a 

chance and get away before the enemy can get back at you.” 


“We will do our best to. follow out your instructions; 


, p the one British army!” sneered the cap-| but where are you going, Dick?” 


“I am going still farther south.” 
“Toward Petersburg ?” 

Yes,” 

“All alone?” 


“Certainly.” 
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“T should think that would be very dangerous.” 

“No; not so dangerous as it would be if all you boys 
were to go along. I can dodge out of the way quickly, you 
see, where if there were a lot of us we could not do it.” 

“That’s so; well, if we ever get the chance we will be 
glad to render you any assistance that is vite our power 
to give.” 

“T am sure of that, Fred; but I hope that it will le a 
good while before I will need any assistance.” 

Dick was about to bid the youths good-by and mount 
his horse and ride away when Fred called him to one side. 
“] wish to tell you something Dick,” he said; “I have 

wanted to tell some one for quite a while, but I didn’t have 
any one at hand to whom I would care to speak.” 

“What is it, Fred?” asked Dick. 
~ “You stopped at Mr. Hanks’ house, I believe I heard 
you say?” the youth asked. 

Dick nodded. “Yes,” he said. 

“T suppose you saw—Sallie?”’ Fred hesitated and looked 
somewhat confused, and Dick, who was a good reader of 
faces and quite shrewd, anyway, thought he had made a 
discovery. Fred was in love with Sallie. His tone told 
this as plain as could be. 

“Yes, I saw Sallie.” 

. “And was she—did she seem to be—did she apnea 
strange in any way?? 
“Yes, indeed, Fred,” replied Dick; “she shot at me 
and put this bullet hole through my hat,” doffing the hat 
and pointing to the hole, “and her parents then told me her 
sad story, as they seemed to think some explanation of 
_ her strange and unusual action was due me.” 

Fred’s face grew sad. “I should think such an action 
on the part of a girl would need to be explained,” he 
said. “Then they told you—about Captain Glencoe, and 
how he was killed and all?’> 


ec Yes. 7 

“But they didn’t know who killed him, of course.” | 

This was stated more as a fact than as a question, ail 
Dick simply nodded assent to the statement. 

Fred looked straight into Dick’s eyes for a few moments, 
and then said: “Could you give a guess regarding the 
identity of the person who killed Captain Glencoe?” 


> -— 


Dick eyed the frank, handsome face of the youth before 
“Tf the 


him for a’few moments in silence, and then said: 
captain had fallen in a fair and open encounter with some 
one, I could give a guess regarding his identity; but if 
he was assassinated, shot down without having been given 
a chance to defend himself, then I could not venture a 


A guess.” 


~ 
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was given a chance—all the chance in the world and mo: 1 
than he deserved.” | 


‘ning to ruin the life of that pure, sweet girl!” 


pearance. 


‘as he went and as he came. 


“SWOOP.” | oo 
























“Oh, he was not assassinated!” cried Fred, quickly. “FE 


Dick nodded his head and smiled. “I thought so. Yor 
did it, Fred! Now go ahead and tell me all about it, f ; 
I confess I am interested. Mr. and Mrs. Hanks seeme 
to be of the opinion that Captain Glencoe was a gentlema 
and a true, honorable man; but you have hinted othe } 
wise.” | 

“There was nothing honorable about him, Dick!” crie : 
Fred. ‘He was a deep-dyed scoundrel, and he was plaw 


“Go on; tell me all about it,” said Dick. 

“T’ll tell you the truth, and nothing but the truth, Dick 
I loved Sallie—I love her yet—and had been going with 
her for a year, at least, and she seemed to think a goof 
deal of me; and then that British captain put in an af 
He was handsome, dashing, and wore a bril 
liant uniform—was-an officer in the army, while I was on} 
a farmer’s boy, and he could talk. Oh, he could talk abo 
anything and everything, and he praised and flattere 
Sallie till he had her completely dazzled. Then one ever 
ing when I went there to see Sallie she told me she wa 
engaged to Captain Glencoe, and that I need not come t 
see her again.” ° Sa | 

‘Fred paused and drew a long breath. “I needn’s te 
you, Dick, that it came pretty near knocking me out; bu 
I straightened up as best I could and told Sallie I hope 
she would be happy, and then I said good-by and wen 
away. .As I was going home I thought the matter all ov el 
If Captain Glencoe was honest and sincere, I said.to m 
self that it was all right and I would not say a word, as 
wanted Sallie to be happy, but somehow I had got t 
idea into my head that the officer was not honest and si 
cere, and I'‘made up my mind that I would watch him lik 
a hawk. I did it, too. I knew what evenings he a 


_| Sallie, and I used to lay in wait for him and watch hi 


I think it was the evening ¢ 
the third visit after Sallie told me they were engaged, ef | 
as the captain was coming away from Mr. Hanks’ pla¢ 
he met another officer, who was bound for the home 
another girl—the sister of one of the boys in my ban 
here. Her name is Sadie Parks. The two officers stopp¢ 
as luck wotld have it, right opposite where I was c 
cealed, and as they did not suspect that there was any 
within hearing distance they talked. freely. They t 
each other about the girls, and then each coolly stated t 
he was going to deceive the girl with a false marriag 
that a comrade had promised to impersonate a ministe 
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~ Again Fred paused and drew a long breath, while his 
eyes shone with a fierce light. “TI tell you, Dick, when I 
heard those two scoundrels talking the affair over so 
calmly and cold-bloodedly my own blood fairly boiled. 
I registered a vow that I would kill Captain Glencoe or 
die trying, and that I would assist Joe Parks to settle with 
the officer who was planning to ruin the life of his sister. 
I had heard all that it was necessary for me to know, and 
-I stole away; and by running I got to a bend in the road 
nearly a half mile distant, before the captain came along. 
I leaped out in the road, seized the horse by the bit, and 
with a leveled pistol forced the captain to get down. He 
was surprised and angry, of course, and spluttered and 
threatened, but 1 made him shut up, after which I told 
him that I had overheard the conversation between him 
and the other officer. I told him that he deserved to be 
shot dead; without having any chance at all for his life, 
but that 1 could not bring myself to do such a thing. I 
told him he could have a chance ; that he might draw his 
pistol, that we would stand, back to back, would advance 
five paces and then whirl and fire. He agreed, drew his 
‘pistol, we placed our backs together and then stepped away 
from each other as I counted ‘one, two,’ and so forth.” 


_ Dick shook his head and looked sober, “I would never 
have trusted him under the circumstances,” he said. “It is 
a wonder he didn’t whirl and shoot you in the back.” 
Fred smiled. “He did try to,” the youth said, quietly; 
“{ didn’t trust him, and I kept my head turned so that I 
could watch him, and just as I said ‘three,’ he whirled and 



















hit me, anyway, but I wasn’t willing to take the chances 
and dropped to the ground. The bullet whistled along, 
three or four feet above me, and without getting up I 
j took quick aim and fired. He had forfeited his life and I 
y felt that I had a right to take it.” 


} “Certainly you did!” agred Dick. “In fact, I think 
, you would have been justified, everything considered, in 
§ shooting him dead, in the first place, without giving him 
- amy chance. He deserved death, if ever a man did, and if 
you had fallen he would have been free to put his plan 
through to a successful issue; however, as it turned out, 
pe ee, better and you will always feel better to know that 
you gave. him an even chance for his life.” 

: Yes; I don’t regret that I killed him, and never shall. 
%® My aim was good; he fell, with a bullet through his heart, 
| ee lie where he had fallen. Hey was found there 


i : s ie ies: was. ised of tio he had been murdered: 


ad t nel came the worst of all. Sallie took on at a terrible 


oe 
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ies and became temporarily insane. 
that she cared so much for him, but even so I think it is 
better to have her as she is, a good, pure and innocent girl, 
even though her mind is partly unhinged, than that the 
scoundrel should have been left alive to ruin her life to- 
tally—don’t you think so, Dick?” 


ly. 
fact that he knew that he had caused the girl to become 
partly insane; yet he felt that he was justified in what he 
-had done, and more than justified. Still, Dick saw. that a 
word of approval from him would be appreciated, and he 
decided to give it. | 


fired. He fired so quickly that I don’t think he would have 





a 


I had not thought. 


“SWOOP.” 


The youth looked at Dick eagerly and somewhat anxious- 
It was evident that he suffered greatly because of the 


He took the youth’s hand and pressed 
“Fred,” he said, “you are a boy after my own 
You are a hero, true-hearted and noble, and I 


it warmly. 
heart. 


believe that in time you will have your reward.” 


j 


“What do you mean, Dick?” eagerly. a E 

“Why, I mean that I believe that in a few months Sallie 
will become rational as ever, and that then you will be 
able to again take your place in her regards. 
that you will yet be happy together, my boy.” 

“Do you really believe so, Dick: The youth was 
trembling with excitement and ae eyes shone with de- 


I believe 


light. 


“Indeed I do, Fred, I made a study of Sallie during 
the brief time I was with her and I see no reason why she 
should remain in her present condition very long. She 
was as rational as you or I, a part of the time I was there. 


It is only when the British put in an appearance that she 
becomes excited, and is thrown off her balance.” 


“True,” sadly; “the sight of their red coats seems to 
upset her in an instant.” | 

“Yes; but I think she will get over that in a few months 
—and even if.she doesn’t, when the war ends she will see 
no more red coats, and then all will be well; and sooner 
or later she will be her old self again. I think, however, 
that red coats or no red coats, she will get over it in a 
few months.” 

“T hope so.” 

“T am confident she will; and what about the other 
British officer, and. the girl, Sadie Parks, I believe you said 
her name was?” ) 

“Yes, that is her name. Well, I went right over to Mr. 
Parks’ house next morning and told Joe what I had heard. 
He was mad, I tell you, and was in for shooting the officer 
on sight, but my experience of the night before had not 
been pleasant and I told Joe that it might be as well to 
meet the officer the next time he was on his way: there and 
give him a warning to go away and stay away, under ey 
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‘alty of death if he came again, and Joe finally consented. | of the redeoats went down, and the others, feeling, no doubll 
Joe knew when the redcoat would come again, and that| that this would be their fate if they remained, and seeing 
Dick approaching and doubtless suspecting that he was at 
enemy, broke and fled at the top of their speed. 

The big fellow did not pursue the fugitives, but leape¢ 
to the ground and gazed down upon one of the still bodies 
lying there in the road. Just as Dick arrived upon the 
scene the giant cried, in an exultant voice: “I have killed 
him! I have killed the traitor, Arnold! Good! I said 
I would do it, and I have!” 


Involuntarily Dick glanced down at the silent figure, 
and a glance only was needed to show him that it was not 
the traitor, Arfiold, who lay there. 

“You are mistaken, friend,” he said, quietly; “that ig 
not Arnold.” 

The man started and glanced up at Dick. . “What's 
that!” he cried. ‘You say it isn’t Arnold?” | 

“It certainly is not Arnold,” was Dick’s reply. 

“Are you sure?” in a half-doubting, disappointed voice 

“Ves.” . 

“You know Arnold when you see him?” 

“T do.” | 

“And this isn’t him?” 

<“No.¥ 

The giant scratched his head and looked disappointedly 
down upon the face of the dead redcoat. Then a thought 
struck him, and he pointed at the other form lying stretch 
ed out. “How about him?” he asked. “Maybe he’ 
Arnold.” 


Again Dick shook his head. “No, that isn’t Arnold 
either,” was the reply. 

















evening we went down the road a mile or so and lay in 
wait for him. When he ‘came along we stepped out in 
the road in front of him and told him to stop. He did so, 
and then Joe told him that he knew all—how the officer 
was figuring on deceiving Sadie with a false marriage, and 
so forth, and gave him warning to go back and to stay away 
for good and all. ‘She is my sister,’ said Joe, in a grim, 
threatening voice; ‘the only sister I have, and I’m going 
to protect her. If I see you within a mile of our house at 
any time after this I will shoot you dead, without warning! 
Do you hear? The scoundrel said he did, and that he 
would heed. ‘I’ll never come near your house again,’ he 
said, and we could see that he meant it. He turned around 
and rode back in the direction from which he had come, 
and he has never been seen in these parts since. Sadie 
looked for him that evening, and wondered why he didn’t 
-eome, and when several of his evenings to call came and 
went, and he failed to put in an appearance, or to send 
any word why he didn’t come, she made up her mind " 
‘that he had thrown her over. It hurt her, but it angered 
her, too, and the anger which she felt helped her to stand 
the pain of losing him, and she got along all right, and 
Joe says she is as happy as ever, now, and sings around 
at her work just like she used to before the officer 'came.”’ 
“That is good,” said Dick; “you and Joe have. done 
splendidly, and all you will have to do now is to go ahead 
and watch for the pillaging and foraging bands of red- 
coats.” | | 
“Well do that, Dick. I shall see to it that the boys 
do just as you have said for them to do.” 
‘hen the two shook hands and Dick mounted his horse, 


bade the youths good-by, and rode away toward the south. 


A frown came over the face of the giant and he stamp 
his foot angrily. | 

“Blast the luck!” he growled. “This makes five or si¥ 
times that I have thought that I had killed that traitor 
only to find I was mistaken. But I'll get him yet! 7 
keep on till I do meet up with him, and then I'll finisk 
him !” a 

Dick looked the big man over with interest, He cou 
see that the man was an. original character. He w 
about forty years old, seemingly, was roughly dressed, 
a costume such as was worn by hunters and trappers 
those days, and he carried a heavy rifle and a pair of p 
tols. The rifle had been the only weapon he had used 
fighting the redcoats; he had used it as a club, and 
easily killed the two redcoats with blows on the head. 

“Why are you so eager to kill Arnold?” asked Die 
who wished to draw the man out and learn something abot 
him. 


CHAPTER V. 
ROWLANDO, THE DWARF. 


Dick rode onward till sundown, and then just as it was 

- growing dusk he came upon a lively scene. One man— 
a giant in size, evidently—was engaged in combat with 
four or five redcoats. All were mounted, but although the 
redeoats outnumbered the big fellow by at least five, they 
did not seem to be able to get the better of him; indeed, 
they seemed unable to hold their own, for while Dick was 
riding the distance of one hundred yards intervening, two 
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“Why do I want mi kil him?” the pete repeated. 
“Yes. a | 
“Well, I reckon that’s easy enough to answer. The 
fninute I heard that he had turned traitor I said to my- 
If that I would like to get a chance to kill the scoundrel.” 
Yes 2” 
“Yes; and then when I heard that he had been made an 
fficer in the British army I said it all over again, and 
ronger than before.” 
} “I should judge so.” 
4 “Yes; and when I heard that he had been sent down 
pre into Virginia, I said to myself that maybe I would 
et a chance to kill him, after all.” : 
“Just so.” 
“Yes; and when I found that he was burning and pil- 
, ging the homes of the patriots in this part of. the coun- 
'y I made up my mind that I would kill him, and I’ve 
ven trying to.do it ever since. As I said a while ago, I 
 bve thought that I had succeeded five or six times, but 
ch time it turned out that I was mistaken, and that 
had not killed Arnold. But T’ll get him! I'll keep 
ter him till I do kill him, even if I have to ride into 
Parente. enter headquarters and cut him down in his 


yn office |’ on 
y} “Well, I don’t much blame you for feeling,as you do 
ntpout the matter,” said Dick, quietly ; aera 
h-pserves death for the part which he played.” 
s}“You are right ; he deserves death if ¢ver a man de- 
ved it!” | | 
aj} ‘May I ask your name, sir?” asked Dick. 
“Certainly ; my na :is Sam Sherlock. I am a hunter 
3nd trapper by trade. ~ Everybody in these parts knows 
And, now, who are you?” ! 





-jq Well, since I know who you are, and what your senti- 
orfents are, I don’t mind telling you,” said Dick; “my 
VI me is Slater—Dick Slater.” | 

7An exclamation escaped the lips of the giant. “Dick 
ter!” he cried. “You don’t mean to say that you are 
‘real, the genuine Dick Slater, who is the captain of 
1 Tiberty Boys of *¥6’?” 
i EF K « nodded and smiled. “Yes, I am the real Dick 
igh captain of the ‘Liberty Boys,’ ” he replied. 
ds eried Sherlock, extending his huge hand. “I 
y wished to meet you, Dick Slater, but never 
T woul get to ‘do so. I did not expect ever to 
down in the South. ” 

ner, eral Wi shi in na sent me down to aid Lafayette, 
h 1 Arnold ‘in check,” explained Dick, as he 
i ee the <R in a hearty manner. 
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“So that’s the way of it, eh? Well, I’m glad he sent 


you down here, for as I understand it you are personally 


acquainted with Arnold and would know him the instant 
you laid eyes on him, and you can stay with me and tell 
me when Arnold puts in an appearance, and then I can 
go in and kill him.” 

Dick shook his head. 
Sherlock,” he said; 
pedition, now, and cannot say how long I may stay. You 
see, my ‘Liberty Boys’ are up at Richmond, and I will 
have to go back to them soon.” | ) 


“T don’t know about that, Mr. 
“T am down here on a scouting ex- 


“Well, stay with me as long as you can, anyway; or, 
better, Pll stay with you while you are down in this part 
of the country, and we may be mutally helpful to each 
other.” 

“That will be all right,” said Dick, 

“Of course; by the way, have you had supper yet ?” 

“¢ No. ” 

“Then come home with me and we will have something 
to eat and map out our plan of procedure.” 

“Do you live far from here?” 

“Not very far; about a mile, I guess.” 


“Then ’ll go with you; but what about these?” indi- 


cating the dead redcoats. 

“Let them lie there. 
and. bury them.” 

“Doubtless they will,” agreed Dick. 

The giant then climbed into the saddle on rode back 
up the road a hundred yards, Dick keeping beside him. 
Then he turned to the left and entered the timber, Dick 
following. The youth saw that they were in a path, though 
only one experienced in woodcraft would have heen able 
to note this fact in the gathering darkness. 

A ride of fifteen minutes brought them:to a cabin stand- 
ing on the bank of a creek. ; 


“Here we are,” said Sherlock, heartily ; “Jump down, 
Dick. We'll put the horses in the stable and feed them and 
then we'll look out for something for ourselves.” 

_ Both dismounted, and = giant led the way down 
a little slope, till they came upon a small shed stable right 
on the bank of the creek. | . 

They first watered the animals, by letting them drink 
in the creek, and then led them into the stable, and, un- 
bridling and unsaddling them, gave them some corn and 
oats. . 

The two men made their way to the cabin and entered, 


and Sherlock went to work to get supper. He had some 


venison, which he put on the fire to cook, and the smell 
-| was very appetizing, to say the least, for both were hungry. 





Their comrades will come back 
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| When the meat was done the host cooked some . corneakes 
and the two sat up to the table and ate heartily. 


= 


As they 
ate they talked, and suddenly the giant broke off right in 
the middle of a sentence, and, leaping up, ran to the door, 
threw it open and leaped outside. Dick got up and went 
to the door to see what had come over his big friend, and 
found him looking all around and muttering. 

“What's the matter?” asked Dick. | 

“T thought I heard somebody at the door,” was the 
reply; “but I didn’t get eyes on any one when I leaped 
Neither did I hear the sound of footsteps. I can’t 
understand it.” 


out. 


“Perhaps you were mistaken,” said Dick. 

“Maybe so,” slowly and hesitatingly, “but I doubt it. 
I have exceedingly sharp hearing and am seldom deceived. 
I could almost take oath that there was some one at the 
door listening to our conversation.” 

“Who could it have been?” 

“That’s a mystery to me! I don’t know, I’m sure, nor 
can I even give a guess regarding. the identity of the 
person. % 

They re-entered the cabin and continued their inter- 
rupted meal and conversation, though Sherlock lowered 
his voice, it being evident that he believed there was an 
eavesdropper about. } 

Dick hardly thought this likely, but he dropped. his 
voice when talking, the same as his host did. ‘They finish- 
ed their supper, and then Sherlock said he must have a 
smoke, after which he would be ready to talk business. 

Dick was in no particular hurry to go on his way, as he 
had the whole night before him, so he made no objections 
to the giant’s purpose of taking a smoke. It was a big 
sinoke, indeed, and half an hour passed before the big 
fellow was satisfied. Then he laid his pipe up, with a 
sigh, and said: “I guess we kin talk over the ways and 
means now, Dick. I feel about one hundred per _ 


better.” 


Before Dick could reply the door of the babin sud- 
ch-backed dwarf entered. 
He was not much more than three feet tall, and he had 
a wicked, animal-like face that was not good to look upon. 
And just now there was a grin of maliciousness and 


denly opened and a little, 


triumph on the dwarf’s face. 

At his unceremonious entrance both Sherlock and Dick 
leaped to their feet, and a single word escaped the lips 
of the giant. It was the word, “Rowlando!” and Dick 
understood that it must be the name of the dwarf. 

The latter bowed and grinned even more hyena-like, as 
he said: “Yes, it is Rowlando, Sam Sherlock. ” 
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out there?” 


> «swoop. y 





) “Why are you here?” cried the ® giant, 
“Why am I here?” 
“ Yes.” ; 
“For revenge!” The dwarf fairly hissed the words ¢ 
and there was the look of a fiend on his face. 
“Oh, for revenge, eh?” remarked the gaint, and 
glanced toward the door. It was plain that he felt confi¢ 
there were others close at hand, and somehow Dick seer 
to know what the big fellow wished done, for he m 
ready to act. : 











Dick’s idea was to leap forward quickly and close 4 
bar the door. By so doing it would be possible to k 
the dwarf in the cabin, and his allies—for Dick was s1 
he had some—out, As the dwarf’s attention was on Sk 
lock, the youth felt that it would be possible for hi 
accomplish the feat. = 


Having made up his mind he did not delay an inst 
He realized that those outside might take it into thi 
heads to enter at any moment; so, crouching, he leaj 
toward the door, with the bound of a panther. The dwi 
saw the moyement and whirled as if to leap out of doc 
but Dick gave him a shove which sent lim rolling, 
over end, across the floor, and then the next instant j 
door went shut and the bar was thrown into place. 

Sherlock leaped forward, and grasping Rowlando 
the coat-collar, jerked him to his feet. “So, you thou 
you would play a trick on us, did you, you little rasca 
the giant cried. ‘Well, you'll find that you will have 
get up early to beat us!” 

oy this moment there came a furious pounding on 
door. | 


CHAPTER VI. 
DICK AND SHERLOCK DO SOME GOOD WORK. 


“Who is out there, Rowlando?” asked the giant. 
The dwarf made no reply other than to snarl lik : 


angry dog. 
The giant shook him. 


f ‘ J 
“Answer me!” he said. ‘ Wh 


wh 


“You'll find out!” was the reply. 

“But I want to know now. I don’t care to wait f. 
find out in some other way; I want you to tell me.” 

“You'll have to keep on wanting, then, for I shal . 
tell you.” 

“You had better!” - 
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lock!” said the dwarf, sneeringly and defiantly. 
| Again there came the pounding on the door, followed 
pby a voice which called out: 
Open it, 1 say!” 









“Open the door, do you hear? 


i _ “And I say for you to go off in the timber somewhere 

and butt your head against a tree!” roared Sherlock, who 
was vexed and angry. “What do you think we are in 
here, to take orders from every bawling idiot that comes 
; along? You had better take yourself off or I will come 
put there and pull you to pieces!” 


1¢ 





A mocking laugh came from without at this. “Say,” 
id | : : 
alled out the voice, ‘do you know how many of us there 


L 
fre out here?” 


“TI don’t know and I don’t care.” 
“There are twenty of us!” 
| “I wouldn’t care if there were forty!” And then a 
ii Phudden thought came to the giant and he called out, 
agerly: “Say, is Arnold out there?” 
“Arnold 2” | | 
“Yes.” 
“Arnold who?” 
“You know who I mean—the Arnold; not ‘Arnold 
yho’ ” | 
é 5 Oh, you mean General Arnold ?” i 
<| “Yes.” 
“No, he isn’t out here.” 
_ “Humph !” grunted Sherlock; i 
isn n't! 19) 
“Let go of me!” snarled the dwarf. 
“All right, Rowlando,” in the most scornful manner 
maginable, “T’ll let go of you; but mind you don’t try 
fo cut any capers. If you do I’ll smash you as I would 
B hoysefly! You had better sit down, over there, and keep 
niet.” 


ve 


*s lucky for him he 









, but he evidently feared the big man, for he took 
| indicated and said nothing in reply. 

‘ : a oy you fellows in there, are you going to open the 
Or 

ig upon the outside, 

eo 8 are not going to a the door, Si ” replied Sher- 
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; “Bah! you can’t scare me, big as you are, Sam Sher- 


| against the door at the same time. 


; pre dwarf glared at the giant as if he would like to 


?” again called out the man who had done the talk-. 


“SWOOP.” 15 


—— 





a pistol out of the hand of Rowlando, the dwarf. He had 


drawn the weapon stealthily and was just taking aim at 
Sherlock when Dick noticed him and leaped forward and 
seized the weapon. 
~ “You cowardly, would-be assassin!” said Dick, angrily. 
“What do you mean?” | | 
“You don’t say he was really going to shoot me, Dick?” 
“Well, I wouldn’t 
lave believed he had courage enough to shoot at a ten- 


remarked Sherlock, in a wondering tone. 


year-old let alone a man like me.” 

The dwarf scowled at Dick, and then at the giant, in 
a fierce manner, but said nothing. If looks could have 
killed they would both have dropped dead. 

‘““Maybe you had better take all his weapons away from 
him, Dick,” suggested Sherlock; “we can use the pistols, 
anyway, to fight the redcoats off with.” 

Dick took another pistol away from the dwarf, and also 
a long-bladed knife. ‘“'That’s all, I think,” he said. 

“All right,” remarked the giant; “and now, Rowlando, 
if you try any more tricks Ill lift you up and then let 
you drop, hard. You know what that means!” 

The dwarf shuddered slightly, but made no reply. 

Thump, thump, thump! 

The’ men outside were growing impatient, and they 
thumped hard, and then several of them threw themselves. 
The door creaked, but 
showed no signs of giving way. 

“Oh, you can’t do it!” said Sherlock, with a grim smile. 


“That door is too stout for you.” 


“But they will use a battering-ram and then they'll 
bring the door down,” said Dick, in a low tone. 

Sherlock looked sober. “That’s so; they could burst 
the door down in that way,” he acknowledged, ‘att they 
may not think of doing it.” 


“Oh, they’ll think of it,” said Dick. 

He was right, for immediately after he had spoken the 
voice was heard once more, saying: “There is a big log 
to lift it up and use it as a 
battering-ram to burst the door down with if you don’t 
open it of your own accord. 
save us the trouble.” 

“T'll not do it!” was the defiant reply. “And I give 
you fair warning that if you burst that door down you 
shall pay for it'in the lives of half your number !” 


out here, and we are goi 


Now; open it at once and 


“Bah! you can’t scare us!’”’ came back in scornful tones, 


| and then these words were followed by the order to his 


men: “Up with the log, men, and smash that door in!” 
~ “Get ready to fight them, Dick!” eried Sherlock », they 
ie cat us’ ten to one, but I am 


a » bu good for mighty ie near | 


™, 
a 


16 | : 
‘ten of them, and I know you are a great fighter; anyway, 
we can make it cost them dearly if they try to get into | 
this cabin after breaking the door down.” 

‘All right; we’ll give them a warm reception,” said Dick, 
“You take that side of the door and I’ll take this, 
and after we have discharged all our pistol shots we can 
seize our guns, discharge them, and then club them and 
break the heads of some of the redcoats.” 

“That’s what we can and will do, Dick!” grimly. “And 
I more than half believe that we can knock them down 
.faster than they can get in.” 


grimly. 


“We'll try, at any rate.” 

At this instant there was a terrible crash, and a jar 
which shook the cabin. The door flew off its hinges and 
fel] to the floor, and at the same instant Dick and Sher- 
lock began firing their pistols. It took only about two 
seconds for them to fire the four shots which they had 
between them, and then they dropped the pistols and 
These they fired off also and then, 
clubbing them, began striking at the redcoats who were 


seized their guns. 


attempting to rush into the cabin. There were so many 
of the redcoats, and so many tried to enter at the same 
time, that they got wedged and this gave Sherlock and 
Dick a splendid opportunity to get in their work. 

They took advantage of the opportunity, too, and the 
way they thumped the redcoats over the head was a cau- 
tion. They aided in breaking up the wedge, and then as 
more redcoats rushed’ forward, thumped them over the 
head also and dropped them on top of their senseless com- 
rades. 


Of course, the redcoats had kept up an almost constant 
firmg, but had not as yet been able to hit Dick or Sher- 
lock. 
' that there was a pile three of four feet high, and they 
They . hauled 
their insensible comrades out by the heels and were _ very 
careful to keep back out of reach of the butts of the guns, 
_ Dick and Sherlock improved the opportunity by re- 
loading their pistols and guns. 


decided to stop and try some other plan, 


“Well, I guess they have 
got the worst of it, so far,” said Sherlock, grimly.: 
“They certainly have,” agreed Dick. | 

“What do you think of it now, Rowlando?” said Sher- 
lock, addressing the dwarf. 
thing to do with the affair, ain’t you? -— 


The dwarf uttered a growl, but made no intelligible re re- | 
It was plain that he did not fancy the way things 


ply. 
had gone so far. 


The redcoats had now gotten all their comrades out of 
the doorway and to a safe distance, and while some of 
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their number worked to try to resuscitate them the 1 
talked over the situation. a 
Sherlock stepped to Dick’s side, but kept his eyes 
the British, “What do you think they will try ne 
Dick?” he asked, in a whisper. : 
“J don’t know. What do you think?” 
“I don’t know, either; but. I shouldn’t be surprised 
they set fire to the cabin.” : 


Dick nodded. “I had thought of that,” he said. 
‘““And in that case, Dick, we would have to make a d if 
for it.” | 
“So we would.” 
“And the redcoats would all be standing there, weapo 
in hand, ready to put bullets di, us.” 
“So they would.” 
“Well, that being the case, don’t you think we had bettt 
take time by the forelock and make the dash at once?” 
Dick nodded. “TI rather think it the best thing we Gy 
do,” he agreed. a 


“So do I. You see, they are irs trying to bring the 
comrades to, and they won’t be able to take aim’ at us 
“You are right.” | t 

“T think so; they'll fire, of | course, but will be in su 
a hurry that the chances are ten’ to one Prat they dol ] 
come anywhere near us.” 

“That’s the way I look at it.” 

“Then let’s make the, dash for liberty.” 

“All right; you lead’ and I will follow.” 

“Very well; we'll go around the left-hand corner of { 
cabin and run down the creek. We can then keep on do» 
the bank of the stream, and 1 don’t think the redcoats ¢I 
catch us, if they try to follow.” 

“T doubt it.” 

“Are you ready ?” 

“Yes”? 

“All right; come on!” 

As he spoke Sherlock suddenly leaped Hironah the d¢ I 
way and ran toward the corner of the cabin, closely P™ 
lowed by Dick. The dwarf uttered a yell, intendedRo 
warn the redcoats, and they gave utterance to vir 
anger as they caught sight of the two, and realized W 
they were doing. 3 

“Fire upon them !” nore” the redeoat leader. “ dha: 
let them escape !” By 

The soldiers out with their pistols and fired as q he 
ly as they could. As Dick and Sherlock had figured &n) 
they would do, they did not stop to take aim and théint 
sult was that no damage of any amount was done. Bad 
fugitives were hit by bullets, ‘but the wounds were inc 
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aad tidy aia not pay any Fittention to the matter, 
P atinned running, and were down at the creek in a 





bee 1e stream at a swift pace. 

"The redcoats gave chase and ran as rapidly as possible 

, fates the fugitives, but they soon saw the folly of trying 

if to o overtake the two, and gave up the pursuit and returned 
to the cabin. 


t« They got away, did they?” asked the leader of the 
sf party, who had not gone in pursuit of the fugitives. 
| “Yes,” was the sullen reply; “they can run like deer.” 
“Well, I’m sorry they got away. Just think of it! 
nf Here are five of the boys laid out with broken heads, and 
jthree more who are dead! And it is all the work of those 
‘Ttwo scoundrels. Oh, but 1 would like to lay hands on 
tethem !” 
“Sam Sherlock is a demon!” said Rowlando, the dwarf, 
‘ajwho had come forth from the cabin and rejoined the party, 
“And that other fellow is a bad one, too!” from one 
ejot the men. ; 
s} “Yes, they're both bad men to fool with!” from still 
another. 
| “T wouldn’t have believed any two men could do what 
1 ee, have done, ” said the leader of the party. 
_ The others agreed with the leader. 
- Meanwhile Dick and Sherlock were not idle. As soon 
as they became convinced that the redcoats had given up 
the pursuit they paused an dtalked over. the situation. 
th “What Pphout our horses?” asked Dick, “That horse of 
oWmine is a valuable one, and I would not have him fall into 
the hands of the redcoats for anything. Can’t we get our 
horses without being seen by the enemy?” 
“We can try,” said Sherlock; “and I eee we can make 
1 success of it, too.” 
Say hope so.” 
“I am sure we can, You see, they will have something 
‘Ise to think about for the next quarter of an hour or s0, 
or 1 before that time has expired we can have secured our 
Loree ae made our escape.” 
















we, he x He i © turned and erdada their Ee going slowly; 
er, for Po feared that some of the eat eet 


ease, however, fot 
) enemy, and they continued on 


to the stable. ‘They entered, bridled and 
he horses and led them forth and up the bank 
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; here they turned to the right and ran along the bank 


r of the abn without having seen | 


anny their way. aloiig a dis- 
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tance of two hundred yards, and then they aaee and 
tied the horses to trees. | 

“Now let’s go back and spy on the redcoats,” suggested 
Sherlock. 

“Very well,” said Dick ;“‘that is just what I was wanting 
that we should do.” 


“All right; come on.” 


( 


They stole back till they were close enough to the red- 
coats so that they could hear all that: was said. Just as 
they got there they heard the dwarf, Rowlando, say: 
‘There’s.one thing you have not thought of that should 
be attended to.” 

“What is that?” asked the redcoat leader. 

“Those two fellows have horses here and you should 


‘|secure them.” 


“That's right; I never thought of the horses. I wonder 


where the animals are to be found?” , 


“In the stable, of course.” 

“Oh, is there a stable?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where?” 

“Right: down on the bank of the creek, fifty yards to 
the left, from the cabin.” 


“All right; three or four of you boys go and get the 
horses; we'll do the scoundrels that much harm, anyway.” 


Sherlock nudged Dick and chuckled softly. “I guess 


they'll be a bit surprised, eh, Dick?” he whispered. 


Four of the redcoats hastened’away. They were gone 
perhaps five minutes, and then they returned empty-handed 
and reported that there were no horses in the stable. 

“What's that!” roared the leader. 
there, you say ?”. 

“No; they're gone !’’ | 
| “Blazes!” the redcoat captain sliingt pellet ‘We've 
been beaten on every hand, and by two mean, miserable 
rebels! Twenty of us, too—twenty good, experienced Brit- 
ish, soldiers! It is terrible!” 

“But the two are no common men,” said Rowlando, the 
dwarf. 


“The horses are not 


“Well, I guess you are right about that; their achieve- 
ments this evening has proven that they are not common 
men, by any means. 


They are extraordinary men— 
wonders !” 


“There’s one thing you can do to get a little bit of re- 
venge,” the dwarf said. ? 

“What is that?” ee 
“Set fire to the cabin.” - 
“And burn it down. That is a good plan. It will afford. 
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We will do it. 
some leaves and sticks against the cabin and set fire to it!” 

“Now, blame their hides!” whispered Sherlock, in a 
grim and angry way, “if they do that I’m going to give 


us a little satisfaction, anyway. Boys, pile 


them every bullet I have in my gun and pistols!” 

“All right; Pll do the same,” said Dick. 
well hit them our hardest while we are at it.” 

“That's so.” | 

The two drew their pistols and cocked them, and waited 
for the moment when they should put their plan into effect. 


“We may as 


“After we have got through firing,” whispered Sher- } 


lock, “we will lead them off in a direction that will take 
them away from where our horses are; then we can double 
and make our way to the horses, mount and get away in 
safety.” , 
“That’s a good plan,” agreed Dick. 
They, waited till the redcoats had piled up a lot of leaves 
and twigs against the cabin, and then, just as one of the 


redcoats was getting ready to strike fire with flint and steel, 


the two opened fire. | 
Crack! crack! crack! crack! went the pistol shots and 
then after an interval of only a few moments there came 
the louder, heavier reports from the rifle and musket— 
crack! crack! 
Three of the redcoats went down and the others gave 
‘utterance to wild yells of rage and discomfiture. 


CHAPTER VII. 


DICK SENDS FOR THE “LIBERTY BOYS.” 


Dick and Sherlock knew they had no time to lose, and 

‘the instant they had fired the last shots they turned and 
ran away through the timber at the top of their speed. 

~ The redcoats heard them running, and the sound served 
to rouse them from the dream into which they seemed to 
have fallen on being fired upon so unexpectedly, and the 
captain yelled for the men to pursue, the “rebels.” 

. The men obeyed and set. out in pursuit, firing wildly as 
they ran. 
tion, for none of the bullets came anywhere near the 
fugitives. | 

As they had figured on doing, Dick and Sherlock led 


the redcoats almost directly away from. the point where the | 
horses were concealed, and when they had gone perhaps a 


quarter of a mile they turned suddenly at right angles and 
When 
_they had gone a hundred yards they again turned to the 


ran as silently as possible in the new direction. 





| the dwarf, who heard the sound of the footsteps a E 


They might as well have saved their ammuni- 
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right, and, making a half cireuit, were soon back to whe. 
the horses were tied. | rt 
“What shall we do now?” asked Dick. 
“Well, if you don’t object, I would like to secrete Ot 


{ 


selves near the cabin, once more, and if the redcoats # 
to set fire to my cabin, give them another dose. t 
see, I have all my traps in there, and some valuable ski 
and I don’t want to lose’ them, to say nothing of the cab 
which, while it isn’t worth a great deal, was consideralie 
trouble to build, and has been my home for many yearg. 
“T have no objections to offer,” said Dick; “I’m rea 
to stand by you to the end, me will help you save i 
cabin if it is possible to do so.” r 
“Good! You're a partner worth having! Let’s lo 
our pistols and guns as quick as possible and get bat 
where we can give it to them if they try to oe the cab 
on fire.” 
“All right.” | 
The two were old hands at the work of loading weapo 
in the dark, and they had no trouble in getting their pistd_ j 
and guns recharged; then they advanced quickly but ce i 
tiously, and were soon- within a few yards of the cabi) 
As they reached the spot Sherlock muttered an exclam 
tion under his breath. Some one had started the fig. 
which was just getting good headway among the leay 
and twigs, but had not as yet taken hold on the cabi 
The person who had set the fire was standing there wate : 
ing his work, and was plain to be seen, outlined again 
the light made by the blaze. . | 
“Tt’s that blamed dwarf, Rowlando!” hissed Sherlog 
“Well, Vil make him wish he had kept his fingers out = 
the pie! Just watch me settle with him.” --. | 
‘As he finished speaking Sherlock suddenly dashed @ 
from among the trees, and in an instant, almost, was ur 





whirled—but too late to do him any good. 





i¢ 
“Sherlock !”? he gasped, just as the giant seized hif 
and he struggled fiercely, but to no effect whatever. h 
“Yes, it’s Sherlock, you little hop-toad!” hissed 


giant. 








re 
“I’m going to start you away from here, Re 





lando, and if you’re wise you'll never come within a mp 
of my cabin again, do you hear? If I catch you wit 
that distance again I’ll kill you, sure! For this time, t 





ti 
is what I am going to do with you!” 


As the giant finished speaking he suddenly hurled | - 
dwarf high into the air, 
catapult; he looked somewhat like a trounced frog, | 
fact, and Dick, who was watching the scene with inten 9 
was surprised to see the dwarf go clear over the ca 







He went up as if shot out of” 















: was an yest a or. and strong man, 1, and the 
‘in 1 was exceptionally small. 
erlock coolly strode to where the leaves and sticks 
1 : burning, and with a few kicks put the fire out; then 
z i eturned to where Dick was concealed. 
JW do you think of my way of settling with Row- 
do 2” the giant asked. . 


Ware beats anything I have ever seen!” Bh oe Dick. 
Fert was wonderful !” 
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di 


i Jen not so very; ther dwarf isn’t heavy, and I'm very 
strong, you know.” 
4 _ “Yes, that’s true; but he did look funny sailing mp 
le o the air and clear over the cabin.” 
\ _“T reckon it didn’t seem very funny to him,” drily. 
: T*No, I suppose not; but you don’t seem to think he 
Beds any more attention.” 
, “No, Isdon’t think he will need any more, either. If 
he didn’tbreak his neck or his legs when he struck he is 
at this moment getting away from this vicinity as fast 
as he knows how, and he won’t venture back again soon, 
either, for he knows me!” 
| “Do you think there is any danger that he ae find the 
Porses : oe 




















4 “No; he will probably head down the creek and not come 
yack up on the high ground till after he is far away.” 
t Just then the voices of the redcoats were heard, and 
ihe two became silent and listened. The British soldiers 
7 i returning, and they came slowly, as if very tired, 
as no doubt they were. | | 
Pewhat shall we do now, captain?” .asked one of the 
+ ‘men. “Set fire to the cabin?” . 

No, let the cabin alone. That caused us this last 
: tr suble. The best thing we can do is to bury the dead 
and then get away from here. That dwarf was bad luck 


fo us.” 

ve “He was 8 ugly enough to be bad luck to tv bods that 
las anything’ to do with abut remarked another of the 
. ae iy + 


| “Where is he, anyway ?” inquired still another. 
* do n't know,” from the captain ; ‘he has disappeared.” 
Dick & could not help smiling as he thought of the pecu- 
: rin which the dwart had disappeared. 
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" “We will get ready and return to Petersburg at once,” 


,| was the reply. 


“And we are ‘not going to make an attempt to get pa 
with those fellows for what they have done?” | 
“Yes, we will get even with them. But we must have 
One of the two is Dick Slater, the captain 
of the ‘Liberty Boys, and the ‘Liberty Boys’ are some- 
where in this vicinity. If we remain here with our little 
force they are likely to find us and wipe us out completely ; 
so it is my intention to return to Petersburg, get Arnold | 
to let me have a couple of hundred men and then come 


back and have a settlement.” 


“That is a good plan; well, in that case, I am ready and 
willing to go—but I would rather stay and take all the 
chances rather than give up the idea of getting even with 
them.” 


“Oh, ’m not the kind of a man to give up tamely,” 
said the captain; “Ill make Dick Slater and that big 
fellow, Sherlock, wish ae had never been born, one of 
these days!” d 

“Maybe you will, and maybe you won't!” whispered 
Sherlock, grimly, in Dick’s ear. 

“Tm glad he told his plans,” whispered Dick. 

“That’s right; now we will know what to expect and 
look out for.” ne 

“You are right.” 

The two waited till the redcoats had taken their de-. 
parture and then they went to where they had tied their 
horses, and led the animals back and placed them in the 
stable. 

““T don’t think we will be bothered again to-night,” said 
Sherlock. 

“T hardly think so,” coincided Dick. 

“And you have given up the idea of going to Petersburg 
on a scouting expedition, have you not?” 

“Yes; I know what to expect, anyway; so there is no 
need of going.” Re 

“That's right.” 

“What do you think about it?” asked Dick, presently. 
“Do you think the redcoats will come back to-night ?” 

The giant shook his head. ‘No; they will go to. Peters- 
burg, turn in for the night, report to Arnold in the 
morning, and then the party the captain spoke of will be 
made up and will reach this vicinity about. “noon to- 
morrow.” 

“T guess that will give me plenty of Sones! remarked 
Dick, thoughtfully. | 

“Plenty of time?” inquiringly. 

'V'as.?? 
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made up my mind to send-some one.” _ 


myself; I think it may ‘be possible that there will be hot 
* work in this vicinity before the ‘Liberty Boys’ get here, 





- “T stopped to talk to her father; he invited me to tt “ 
house, and as we were approaching there came the repottir 








































“For what ?” 

e“To get my Liberty Boys’ down Tes from Richmond.” 
_ The giant started, and a look’ of interest appeared on 
his face. “So that is what you are thinking of a BORE, is | 
it?” he remarked. 
3 Yes. 9) 

“How many are there of the Liberty Boys’! f- 

“One hundred.” 

“The British cee said he read. be back with two 
hundred men.” 

“T know that.” 

“"Fhen you must consider that your ‘Liberty Boys’ are 
a match for double their number.” _ iat 

“Yes, I do. They have proven it a hundred times.” 

“Good! I’m glad that I am to make the acquaintance 
of such a lot of fellows.” 

*They’re a fine lot of boys, that’s a fact.” 

“Are you going after them yourself?” 

“I have been thinking over that point; I have about 


of a rifle and a bullet went through my hat.” + 
“Well, well! Ifa fellow wants to be on the safe side 1 ; 
lis best that he should wear a red coat when he goes to th 
Hanks home.” 
“Tt would seem so.” 
“By the way, we might as well start, hadn’t we?” , 
“Yes; then we can come back and get some sleep befor 
morning.” 


The two again led their horses out of the stable, mounte 
and rode slowly away through the timber. *When the 
reached the main road they set out at a gallop, and it digé 
not take very long to reach the home of Hr. Hanks. 

The family was asleep, but a few thumps on the dooff 
quickly roused Mr. Hanks, who was surprised and de 
‘|lighted as well when he saw who his visitors were. 7 

“Back again so soon, Dick?” he-exclaimed. “Helle 
Sam!” to Sherlock. “I’m glad to see you!” e, 

Dick quickly explained why he had returned, and asked 
Mr, Hanks if he would go to Richmond and bring the 
“Liberty Boys.” The patriot said he would be only tog 
glad fo do so: and went to work and got ready for thy 
trip as quickly as possible. 7 

Dick gave him all the instructions necessary, and thei 
the man rode away toward the north. Then Sherlock, 
turned to Dick and said: “What are you going to dog 
Dick ?” | 


“T am going to hunt up Fred Ferris and his band of 


“Do you want me to go?” 

“Oh, no; I would go before I would send you.” 

“Tl go, if you say so.” 

“T know, but I want you here; you are too valuable a 
fighting man. ‘That’s the reason I don’t want to go 


and we want all the good fighters to be on hand.” 


“Who will you send, then: 27 

“IT know a mana couple of miles away who would go, 
if I asked him.” 

“Whois he?” 

“Mr. Hanks. ” 

“Oh, yes; I know Joe Hanks weil. oe he would go, 
I know, for he ig a true patriot.” | 

“Yes, I know he is.” 

“Tt is sad about: his daughter, though, ‘sft it?” 

“Yes; but I rather think she will recover in time and 
become as sane as you or I.” 


boys.” 
“Who are they?” . 
“About twenty boys of the Vagetband who ‘hay 
banded together to strike the neo blows whenever the 
get the chance. ” 
eT see. ”? | 
_ “And I shall hunt them up, after which we will 
down the road three or four miles and lie sin -wait. Theh ) 
if the redeoats come before the ‘Liberty Boys’ get here 
we will do our best to worry them and hold them 
check.” | eee 


“T see; well, I'll go along with you.” 

The two rode slowly down the road and kept a shar 
lookout; and as they rode they talked in low tones. 

“Who is that dwarf, Rowlando, Sam?” asked Dick. | 

“Oh, Rowlando?” remarked Sherlock. “Why, he’s® 
hunter and trapper, the same as I am.” 

“Oh, that’s it?” 

oXes” . 


“He doesn’t seem to like you.” | 


Me. 
Ne. 


~“T hope so, for she’s a nice girl. . 

“So she is.” 

“She shot at me one day as I was stopping to eae a 
drink, ” the giant said, with a half-sad, half-amused smile. 

“She shot at me, too,” said Dick. 

“She did? When?” 

“This afternoon.” . 

“Ts that so?” 

“ Yes.” 


“How did it happen?” 













sn 

e spoke to-night of getting sich on you.” 

‘Yes, so he did.” 

‘What did you ever do to him, Sam, that he should 
renee’ ” 

t him ina hunting and trapping contest.” 

h i that was it ?” 

| i . He was always jealous of me; and whenever he 

with any of the people of the neighborhood he would 

‘divays make it a point to run me down and say that I was 

2y a and all that; and that he could beat me hunting 

id 1 t apping, and so on.” | 

Kind ‘of a boaster.” 





The worst kind. Well; one day, one of my friends 
k him up on his statement that he could beat me hunt- 
: and trapping, and offered to bet him that he couldn't. 
e dwarf, to do him justice, really believed he could beat 
I reckon, for he was willing to make a wager, and it 
I wasn’t there at the time, but they hunted 
eup and got me to agree to the contest. I didn’t really 
ut to do it, for 1 knew Rowlando was a venomous 


is done. 








hele rascal, and I didn’t care about incurring his ill 
Pby beating him. My friends finally persuaded me to 
euinto the affair, however; they said if I didn’t do it the 


»cKfarf would say it was because I was afraid he would 
dogt me, and that he would be more blatant and boastful 
never, and so I gave in.” s 
You could not do otherwise under the circumstnces.” 


‘FI don’t see how I could. Well, the arrangements were 
| The contest. was to last one month. The man 
ing tlie. most game and securing the most skins in 


















as 
heyt time would be the winner, and so we went to work. 
too! me only a few days to become convinced that the 
f was playing me mean tricks, for I fourtd traps 
ate I could see had had game in them. I was sure 
ow undo was raiding my traps, so I laid for him; 

3 third night after doing so I caught him at it. 1 
n take a mink out of one of my traps; and when 


1 to walk AEY with it I ren out and con- 


: s he was surprised!” remarked Dick. 

hould say so! He didn’t know what to say.” 

jould think he would have been at a loss for words.” 

Fe Os ’ seit moonlight night, and we could 

h , and he stood there, his under- 
8 ard at me.”. 

aly ed with amazement and consternation.” 
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sme about as well as I do him, I guess,” with a ‘ forward, took him by the coat- collar and I shook him: 
till his* teeth rattled.” | 


Dick laughed. “I can see you at it,” he said; “you 


shook him that way at the cabin to-night.” 


“Yes, but not so hard as I did that night, for I was. 


mad, I tell you!” 


“I don’t doubt it. 
“IT should say ee 


It was enough to make you mad.” 
after he had challenged me and 


bragged that he could beat me hunting and trapping, to 
have him rob my traps—it was more than I could endure 


with equanimity.” 

“What did Rowlando have to say for himself?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Nothing ?” 

“Not a word. I tried to get him to talk and tell me 
why he had stooped to such a despicable trick, but he 
wouldn’t open his head.” 

“Well, as he was caught in the act there wasn’t really 
anything ‘he could say that would help his case.” 

“No, that’s true enough; but I thought he ought to 
say .something.” } 

“But he thought differently, eh?’ . 

“Yes; and though I shook him-and shook him till I 
thought his teeth would drop out, he maintained a stub- 


born silence.” 


“What did you do, finally ?” * 

“Why, I finally gave him a lecture on the sin of doing 
as he had done, and then ended up by giving him warn- 
ing that if I caught him at another of my traps I would 

shoot him as I would a dog.” | 3 

“Well, I think you were justified in telling him this.” 

““So do I; and I’d have kept my word, too, if I had ever 
seen him fooling around another one of my traps.” 

“He kept away, eh?” 

“Yes; I guess he knew I was in earnest. You see, we - 
cach had our territory in which to work—we have always 
had it that way, as it isn’t considered etiquette to eneroadh 
on another man’s preserves, and there was no occasion. 
for bim to come near my traps in Jcoking after his own.” 

“T gee. Well, who won the contest?” 

“T did. I beat him bad. I had a third more game and , 
pelts than he did.” 


“Good for you!” 

“Oh, I knew I could beat fies easy enough, but I 
guess he had counted on stealing enough out of my traps 
to enable him to beat me, and when he slipped up on that 
he was badly left.” 

_“T see; and was that all that he had to be revenged upon 
you for?” 


8 





“&Yes.” etfs 

“Why, he had no grounds at all; it was you who were 
entitled to revenge on him, if anything. He had wronged 
you, but you had not wronged him.” 

“Of course not; but to his mind, I suppose, it seemed 
as if he had been wronged.” 


“I guess you are right about that; doubtless he felt 
that you should have permitted him to go on robbing 
your traps and then win the contest.” 


“T judge that was the way he felt about it.” 

“It is strange how some people look at matters; I 
have known cases like this one you have told about, where 
some scoundrel has done mean work, and then seemed to 
feel that he had been treated shamefully because he had 
‘been interfered with.” 

“Yes, that’s the way it goes, and there are lots of such 
people.” : 

“Well, I rather think that your Ryait will hardly bother 
‘yyou again,” said Dick, with a laugh; “that gail he took 
over the top of your cabin will certainly satisfy him for 
some time to come.” 

“TI hope so, for I would hate to have to kill the little 
rascal.” | | 

At this instant there came a challenge from the timber 
at the side of the road: 

“Halt! “Who comes there?” 


CHAPTER VITI. 
HOLDING THE REDCOATS BACK. 


Dick and Sherlock halted instantly and Dick ealled out: 

“Friends !” 

“Oh, you are friends, are you?” 

ray Oe." 

“How do we know you are?” | 

“Well, we know it and that. is enuogh. I know your 
voice, Fred. It is I, Dick Slater, and a friend; and I 
have been looking for you boys.” 


“What! Is it really you, Dick?” came back the voice, 


in eager tones, 

“Yes, it is L” 

“But I thought you went south.” 

“TI started, but did not go far. I.have: been. back to 
“Mr. Hanks’ house, and we have just come from there. 4 
“Well, well! What is up now, Dick ?” 
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at hand to see that we don’t run too great risks.” 


| coming. From the treetop he could see a distance of 
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“We'll be right with you and tell you all about. 
a moment, Fred.” 
Then Dick and Sherlock rode to the side of the roa 
dismounted. The next moment they stood among 
members of the Invisible Band. 
The boys all knew Sherlock, and greefed him p 
antly and respectfully. It was evident that he was | 
sidered to be a man of importance in the communit) 
Dick told Fred Ferris the story of his evening’s 
ventures, and then explained why he had hunted up 
Invisible Band. “Fred said he would be only too gla 1 
place the boys at Dick’s disposal. 


“You take command, Dick,” he said, “and what 
you say for us to do we will do. We will be glad 
chance to get another blow in on the redcoats, with # 


“All right, Fred, and thank you. We will move 
down the road a distance of two or three miles and 
into camp. We will put out sentinels and then if 
redcoats should come along we will know of their cor 
in time and will make ready to make things lively 
them.” 


The members of the party mounted their horses J 
rode down the road a distance of three miles. Then 
came to a fine place for a camp. It was at the tof 
a rise, and beyond, for a distance of two or three n 
there was a gradual slope downward. 

The youths dismounted, picketed their horses ad 
into camp. Dick appointed four of the boys to aq 
sentinels, and made arrangements to have them reli 
at the end of three hours. When everything was fF 
satisfactorily, Dick, Sherlock and the youths lay 
and were soon asleep. — F 

The night was got through without anything ha 
been heard or seen of the redcoats, and after theyl‘ 
eaten their breakfast the youths made ready to tak 
easy and wait for the appearance of the enemy. 

There were several high trees on the top of the 
and a sentinel was stationed in the top of one of the 
keep watch and report the instant he saw the red ; 


. ‘ 
miles, and 


is would give the members of the Inv# 

Band plenty of time to get ready to greet the enem 
It was not until ten o’clock that any word came §- 

the man in the tree, and then he called out: “I see th 
“The redcoats are coming, eh?” called back Dick, 
“Yas.” _ 
“How far away are they?” 
“Nearly three miles.” 
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s there seem to be a very ie crowd of them ?” 
Yes; there’s a long string of horsemen.” 
‘An right ; stay up there and keep watch and tell us 
many there are when they get close enough so that 
can count them.” 
“Al right.” | 
Dick began making his Aivaseetnent at once. The 
fs thing he did was to order the youths to bridle and 
: idle their horses and tie them about fifty feet away, 
wn the road, where they could be mounted without the 
3 of an instant’s time, when the order should be given. 
I see you are a good general,” said Sherlock, with a 
e; “you first provide a means for escape and look after 
b other details later.” 
fIt is necessary to do so when your men are outnum- 
ded to such an extent as ours will be,” replied Dick. 
@True; if you had the strongest party, with the ad- 
fAtaze of this strong position, there would be no need 
mproviding ‘for a means of retreat.” 

No need at all; 


y important.” 


j 
} 


{ 
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but under the circumstances it. is 


;f Yes, indeed; so it is.” 
Phen Dick called the youths around him. 
ove a little talk with you,” he said. 

4 G0 ahead,” said Fred; “we are ready to listen, and 
‘are ready y to do just whatever you tell us to do, too.” 
That’s the way to talk!” said Sherlock, approvingly. 
¢ What I wish to say,” said Dick, “is this: The red- 
s coming doubtless outnumber us ten to one. I have 

on to believe that there will be two hundred of them, 
feast. Of course, we will not be able to hold out long 
inst such a strong force, but we can worry them. The 
thing we will do will be to open fire with our rifles. 
can fire, reload and fire at least three times before they 
* within pistol-shot distance; then we will give them 
contents of our pistols and run to our horses, leap 
be saddles and dash away. As our horses will be 
», while theirs have been ridden more or less hard a 


“TI wish to 
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“aa good Saas said Fred; : on w we boys will 

or say.” ‘ 

pen be alarmed tec ed icsitians 

‘ _ Remember, we will be able to get’ oy 
ean We the hill and get oe: 
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your rifles and pistols while riding at full speed we could 
stop there and make another stand.” — 

‘Fred shock his head. 
said; “I’m afraid we couldn’t manage it.” 


“We have never tried that,” he 


“In that case we will just have to keep on going. 
You can make the attempt, however, and perhaps you will 
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be able to load your pistols, gn a as they are easier to 


handle than a rifle.” 


“We'll try it and see how it works.” 

‘They are not more than a mile and a half away!” 
called down the sentinel. 
_“AIl right,” replied Dick; “can you count them yet?” 

“Not exactly; but I have made an approximate count 
and would say that there must be close to two hundred of 
them.” 


“That is what I thought; wall, boys, come on, “and take 
up your stations.” 


Dick attended to the placing of the Cc and then 
they waited patiently. A very few minutes passed and 
then the head of the column of redcoats came in sight 
scarcely a mile away. 


“We can see them from down here, now,” called out 
Dick to the sentinel; “come down.” | 

The youth obeyed, and when he reached Dick’s side he 
told him that he had counted the redcoats carefully and 
that there were two hundred of them. 


“All right,” said Dick, grimly ; “there won’t be quite so 
many after we have got through with them.” 

Dick had placed ten of the youths on one side of the 
road and ten on the other. He stayed. with one party, 
while the giant, Sherlock, was with the other. 


“We will take turns at firing,” Dick told them; “we 


will fire first and then while we are reloading you will 


fire; then we'll fire while you reload, and so on, until 
they are within pistol-shot distance; then we will give 
them two pistol volleys and get away from here in-a 
hurry.” 

All watched the approaching redcoats eagerly, and when 
at last they were within range of the rifles Dick gave the 
order for the youths to take aim. The youths rested their 
left elbows on their left knees and were thus able to take 
a good, steady aim. When he thought they had sighted 
long enough Dick called out, in a low, tense voice: 

“Fire |”? 


Instantly the crash of the ten rifles rang out and two 


of the redcoats were seen to fall out of their saddles, while 
another reeled like a drunken man. 


“Now reload as quickly as possible!” cried Dick, and he 


fi 


wv 
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gave the youths om the otlier side of the road the signal) Meanwhile Dick and the youths were 5 Dia, t i 


to take aim. . 

The redcoats were taken entirely by surprise, as they 
were not looking for anything of this kind, but they did 
not stop; instead, they urged their horses forward at in- 
creased speed. Onward they came, yelling at the top of 
their voices, but suddenly there came the order to fire, 
from the lips of Sherlock, and again the crash of the 
rifle shots was heard. | 

Two more of the enemy went down, and still louder and 
fiercer shouts of anger went up from the comrades of the 
stricken men. 


“Dick's youths had succeeded in reloading their rifles, 
and now they took careful aim, and, at the word, fired. A 
few moments later those on the other side of the road 
fired again, and now the redcoats were almost within 
pistol-shot distance. 

As soon as Dick’s youths ia reloaded their . rifigs he 
told them to take aim; and then when he gaye the order 
at. the youth’s 
command, they drew their pistols and coolly ‘discharged one 


they fired once more, Dropping their rifles, 
volley and then another, the roar of the ‘rifle shots’ ring 
ing in with their second pistol shot volley. ~~. 

Dick waited till the youths on the other side ‘ote thie 
road had fired their two volleys from the pistols, and then 
he gave the command to retreat and mount the horses. 

The youths lost no time in obeying, and ina ‘very short 
time were in the saddles and dashing away ‘up the ‘road at 
full speed. When the redcoats reached the top of the hill 
ihey were chagrined to see their intended victims riding 
like the wind and already out of rifle or musket-shot 
distance. | 

“After them!” roared the captain of the British force. 
“We must catch them and wipe them off the face of the 
earth ! 


The redeoats uttered a cheer and lashed and spurred 


There isn’t more than a score of them.” 


their horses to renewed exertions, but the brutes were 
tired, as they had had a long, uphill climb of it and could 
not gain on the fresh animals ridden. by the patriot youths. 

Indeed, it was soon made evident that they could not 
hold their own, for the youths began to draw away, slowly 


at first and then faster and faster, and the distance be- 


tween the two parties was soon double what it had been 
at first and was still widening. 

The redcoats uttered curses of rage and chagrin, and 
urged their horses onward, but they could see that it would 
be impossible to overtake the fugitives. Still, in the hope | 


that something might occur that would give them the black in the face with anger and as a result of he 
opportunity to come up with the youths, they kept on. aaa he had made in cursing and urging his men omy 
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‘just over the top of the knoll. 
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reload their pistols while riding at breakneck speed. ¥ 
Dick it was not so difficult, as he had practiced itj 
for the rest it was not so easy. Still, the majority | ; 
aged to get the pistols loaded, after a fashion, and # 
they reached the top of the knoll Dick called a halt. 

“We'll give them the contents of the pistols and F 
resume the retreat,” he said; “I want to make thin 
lively and interesting for the redcoats as possible.” § 


The youths did not dismount, but rode just far ent 4 
down the farther side of the knoll so that by benge 
forward on the necks of their horses they would no 
seen by the enemy until they chose to raise their hea 
which would be when they wished to fire the volley.) 

Dick cautioned the youths to be ready to act upon} 
instant, and then he listened to the thunder of the 
proaching hoofs, and calculated by the sound how far: 
the horses were. He had hada great deal of practig 
such work, and felt that he would not be much at. fi 
He waited till he thought, the time had come for . 
youths to act, and then he suddenly cried : | 

“Up, boys!” qr 

The youths straightened up in their saddles in am ‘ 
stant, and a glance showed them that the redcoats #/ 
“Take aim!” cried I‘ 
and the youths obeyed. : 

“Fire !” aie 


Crash—roar ! 





















hi 
The report rang out loudly, and fow 
the British troopers were seen to throw up their al 
and fell to the ground, while wild yells of rage andy 
prise escaped the lips of the rest: r 
~ “Now away with you!” cried Dick, and the yo 
whirled their horses and dashed down the slope with 
speed of the wind. So quick. was the manceuvre exe 3 
that the redcoats did not have time to fire before the ef 
had dropped out of sight below the brow of the hil 
by the time they got to the top of the knoll the ye 
were almost out of musket-shot distance. 2 
The redcoats, hoping to be able to do some dai . 
however, leveled their muskets and fired, but although | 
of the bullets reached the daring youths, and one o . 
were slightly wounded, no material damage was dom . 
“Good!” cried Dick. “We got through that sple r 
I guess the redcoats will begin to think that this | y 
going to be such a nice thing for them, after all.” 
And, indeed, the redcoats were thinking that very | 
More, they were wild with rage, and the capt 
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Fy le must catch those scoundrels, boys !” far oa “Tt 
“Bt not be said that a score of youngsters were able 
7 il a number of brave British soldiers and bid defiance 
‘fn times their number! After them till we catch them 
Pur horses fall dead in their tracks!” 
I nat’s what will happen, I guess, captain,” said one 
he men; “their horses are fresher than ours and we 
: ever reach them.” 


eB Bat we must catch them! We have got to catch thie ve 
‘Well, if we can’t, we can’t, that’s all.” 
“Dick and his companions were working away at their 
Hols, reloading the weapons, and were almost upon a 
y of nearly a hundred horsemen before they saw 
. An exclamation from Fred called Dick’s attention 
_ fhe newcomers, and at a glance the youth saw that the 
. were patriot soldiers—though they were not the 
‘Derty Boys, as he had hoped would prove to be the case. 
‘Te waved his hand and gestured to the approaching 
| “Turn around!” he called out. “Turn around 
ride in the other direction. We are pursued by nearly 


fhundred redcoats.” 


he youths had just turned around a bend and had got 
# sight of their pursuers for the moment. | 

c newcomers whirled their horses and rode back in 
lirection from which they had just come, and when 
& and his companions caught up with them he told 
Peader, who was one of Lafayette’s officers, just how 
| — were situated, f 
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Zz ant we stop and take refuge in the timber at the 
ide and give it to them as they come along?” the 

Bin asked. 

apes, we might do that; but I think it will be better to 

fill we get to the top of that hill, yonder. We will 

eto make a stand there and fight them off, I am 

I right it’s just as you say, Dick.” 

¥ does it happen that the eget a didn’t 

” Dick asked. 

y were away when the messenger got there.” 

; Lafayette sent. them down south, somewhere, on 

1e 3 River, on some kind of an errand, and they 

ip : > back till next day, so he decided to send us.” 

t hat it is the way of it?” 

nd he told me to tell you he would send the 

as soon as they got ‘back.”’ 


oh 


i 
. 
, 
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, se youths with you?” the captain asked. 
ein the neighborhood.” 


’ 
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“Ah, I Gee ietand And the big fellow?” glancing — 
wonderingly at the giant. 

“He is a hunter and trapper; he is a strong patriot, 
and has joined forces with me as he is eager to be the 
one to kill Arnold, the traitor.’’! 

“Well, I pity Arnold, if that fellow ever gets his hands 


on him.” 


“So do I.” 

Onward rode the party. It soon reached the top of the 
hill in question and then all dismounted, and, tying. 
their horses, took up their positions on both sides of the 
road. 

On came the redcoats, and as soon as they were within 
musket-shot distance Dick gave the order to firé. 

Crash—roar! the volley rang out and a dozen of the 
dragoons dropped from their saddles. 

“Now, ready with your pistols!” cried Dick. “And 
when I give the word, give them another volley.” 

Still the redcoats came on, and when. they were ifear 
The volley rang 
out and three more dragoons went down. With wild yells 
they fired a volley, but it did no damage to speak of, as 
ihe patriots and youths were sheltered behind the trees 


enough Dick gave the command to fire. 


and underbrush. 1 , 

“Give them another aE ariel Dick, and the men 
eS 

- This proved to be more than the tieddoais could stand, 
and with wild yells of rage they whirled their horses and 
galloped back down the slope faster than they had come.” 

“Good!” cried Dick. 
they will not soon forget.” 


“We have taught them a lesson 
The redcoats were very angry, indeed. ‘They stopped 
half a mile away to hold a council of war. They realized 
that there was quite a force of the “rebels,” and that they 
would have to go slow and be very careful if they were 


to get the better of the enemy. 


At last, after considerable discussion, it was decided to 
send back to Petersburg for reinforcements; the wounded 
dragoons could be taken back at the same time. 

This was done, and the redcoats retired a mile, to the 
top of the knoll, and went into camp. 

“Now what does that mean, I wonder?” thought Dick, 


who had climbed a tree and been a witness to the move- 


ments of the British. 
wait till nightfall to continue the affair.” 


“Tt looks as if they were going to 


He waited till he was sure the enemy had gone into 
camp to stay a while, and then climbed back down out of 
the tree. He told the captain what he had seen and they 


_|talked the matter over and finally came to the conclusion 
* : & 
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: Sontiuaine the fight.  : 

“Well, I don’t see where hey will gain anything by 
that,” said Dick. ape 

“Neither do I,” from the captain. 

As the redcoats had gone into camp Dick adhe that 
they might as well do so also, and they did. ‘hen sen- 
tinels were put out, making it impossible for the British 
to, surprise them, and the patriots disposed themselves in 
such fashion as would enable them to take things easy. 

As they would have to have something to eat, Dick de- 
cided to send to the home of Mr. Hanks for food. He 
selected Fred Ferris and Joe Parks for the task, and ro 
set out at once. | 

It was only two miles to Mr. Hanks’ and the a oa 
As they alighted from their horses at. the 
front gate Fred said to J oe: “You take the horses: and 
go on back to the stable ‘with them. We will horrow the 
pack to 


soon there. 


wagon and some harness and haul the iy af 
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camp.” 

“All right,” replied Joe. s 

Fred passed through the gateand walked up thespe 
the house. The front door was open and he ea “wit 
out knocking. He heard the sound of singing, “0 n th 
kitchen, and he opened the door and saw that » the, sit x 
was Sallie, who was doing some work. She was ’ alone 
as the door opened she looked up and gave atten ance 
little ery of fear. 

came over her face, and she said : “Oh, it’s you, is \it; 
| Fred?” a 

Fred’s heart thrilled with joy as Ke saw the’ gitl’s face 
and heard her voice. In an instant he realized that Sallie 
was her old self again, that she was sane. | 


“Yes, it is I, Sallie. Are you glad to see me?” Fred’s 


voice trembled in spite of his efforts to keep it from 


doing so. | 
The girl laughed again and said, frankly: “You know 

I am glad to see you, Fred. Why shouldn’t I be?” 
“Well, I didn’t know. whether you would be or not, 


Sallie.” ss spa , 
“T am always glad to see my friends, Fred.” 
His heart sank. He was a “friend,” nothing more. 
But he reflected that if he were once more installed as a 
friend, and free to come when he chose, he might hope to 
He would 


Friendship 


win the love of the beautiful, sad-faced, girl. 
take what he could get and work for more. 
first; later on, love. 


youth, and he entered into conversation with Sallie and 


talked about various things until Mrs. Hanks came in. 














was there. 
men. on the hill two miles south of here,” he expla 


provisions. 


you don’t take it the redcoats in all probability wil 
go ahead and-take all you want. 
an’ shoulders, an’ oshuns uv bacon. 


want.” © 


| to work with a will. 
ed them to the wagon, into which they loaded a id 
hams, shoulders and bacon, 
sweet potatoes, and a dozen loaves of bread, and then, 
many thanks to Mrs. Hanks, they drove away. 


as they drove down the road. He was Fred’s chum, 
knew all about his love for Sallie. : 


Then as she saw who it was a smile that affair about Captain Glencoe, after all.” 


Fred was a sensible, philosophical 


[R thor ho Wad grested ‘Mrs, Hanks’ Fred told her ¥ 
“There are one hundred and twenty a 


“and they have sent Joe Parks and me here to get #€ 


Now, can you spare us some, Mrs. Hanks# 
“Of eourse we can, Fred,” was the prompt reply# 
> ’ 7 
















There are a lot uv - 
Jes’ take whip 


“And will you lend us the wagon to haul it in?” — 
“Uv course.” F 
This was just what Fred wanted, and he and Joe § 


They harnessed the two horses, 


several bushels of Iris 3 
“Did you get to talk to Sallie any?” asked Joe ob: 


“Yes, Joe,” was the reply. 

“How did she seem?” “a 

“As sane as you or I, Joe.” 

“Ts that so?” : 

“¥ 62,2" 

“Well, ’m glad to hear that. Maybe she will gett 
“T hope so, Joe.” 
“So do I; and then maybe you can make up with 

again, old fellow.” 

“T wish that it would turn out that wa m 

“How did she treat you?” 

“She was pleasant as one could ask.” 

Joe nodded. “She'll be all right after a while. 
you have a little patience and you'll come out all 

aes i 


Te dia not take the youths very long to reach camp) 
their coming was hailed with delight. | 
“T see you have got some provisions,” said Dick, t& 
a look into the wagon. : | 
“Yes; Mrs. 
as if we did not take it the redcoats probably woule 
she would rather we had it than that they should.” 
The patriot soldiers went to work to cook dinner : 
it did not take them long. The meat, bread, with 
toes, both Irish and sweet, making a feast fit for an 


Hanks said for us to take all we “— : 


as they said, again and again. 
After dinner Dick strolled down the road in the dit 
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e e redcoat cntaannaee He wise to do a ‘little 
‘me, , and if possible, learn’ whee. the ai i intended 


' was rather dituebts ce in the aaptie but 

‘was an expert, and was as skilled in woodcraft as any 
2, cad he managed to get within a short distance of 
British encampment, by going around and approaching 
} the southward—the io not having sentinels out 
at side. 


' 


ck remained in his position.an hour or more and 
jed that reinforcements had been sent for. He thought 
inging his men and making an attack on the British 
> the reinforcements came, but he hesitated to do 
gs he knew it would be impossible to take the enemy 
ne prise. ‘True, he had crept up close enough to be 
ed to shoot down men from where he lay, but. the 
» patriot force could not hope to get close enough to 
gis without being seen. No, he decided, finally, oe 
m d be best to remain on the defensive. 
Phat will keep the advantage with us, I think, even 
h they outnumber us,” he said to himself. 
i he stole away and made his way back to the patriot 
pment. 





fk kept a man in the top of one of the tallest trees 
¢ hill where they were encamped, and he kept close 
ofp OD the encampment of the enemy. The afternoon 
away and supper-time came and still the reinforce- 
}had not put in an appearance. Neither had they 
when darkness settled over all, and made it impossi- 
| p oneer see what was going on in the British camp. 
e will put out a double line of sentinels and be in 

26 to welcome the enemy if. inate make an attack 

” ‘said Dick. ; 
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So lie made his way ‘to. tne: ‘vicinity rei the British en- 
campment, and managed to get close enough to see and 


|to a certain extent hear what was going on. 


It did not take him long to learn that the reinforcements 
had come. They had got. ‘there’ late, undoubtedly, and 
were stretched out, sleeping. — Dick remained there for 
half an hour and learned that an attack on the patriot 
force would be made during the day. ‘Then he stole away 
and returned to the patriot camp. 

“We'll make as strong a stand as we can,” he said to. 
the captain; “they outnumber ws four to one, but we will 
be able to make it warm for them, notwithstanding, ] 
think.” | ) 
~ “We'll do the best we can,” the captain agreed. 

All was quiet till nearly eleven o’clock, and then the 
sentinel reported that the British were coming. 

“They are riding at a gallop,” the sentinel said, “and 
there is such a large force that I fear we shall be unable 
to stand against them.” 

“We will hold our ground as long as we can,” said Dick, 
“and then we will mount our horses and’ beat a retreat.” 

‘The men were all in their places, and they awaited the 


|} coming of the British, calmly. They would do the best 


they eould, and that was as good as could be done. 
_ Soon the redcoats were in sight, and they came on at a 
gallop, their brilliant uniforms making a brave showing, 
and their weapons glitter ing in the sunlight, — . 
Onward, up the slope, they came, without faltering or 
slackening speed in the least, and Dick sent the order along 
for the men to get ready. Nearer and nearer came the 
redcoats, and then Dick gave the order to take aim. 
- The men leveled their muskets and rifles and then at 
the word tovfire from Dick they discharged the weapons. 
The roar was almost deafening, and then on the air rose 
wild yells, shouts and curses. A number of the redeoats 
had gone down, but the rest came on ‘as unfalteringly as 
ever. N othing, seemingly, could stop that charge. 
“Now with the pistols, men!” cried Dick. “Aim and 
‘| fire, quickly.” | 
The men obeyed, firing two volleys from their pistols. 
‘This: did considerable damage among the redcoats, but 
they were at work also and were firing as they came. Their 
shots did not do much damage, however, as the patriot 
soldiers were under cover. Dick saw it would be folly 
to remain where they were any longer, however, and gave 
the word % retreat. r | 
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After them came the redcoats, firing volleys from their 
pistols, and it was a lively scene, to say the least. Dick 
and the patriot soldiers reloaded their pistols as they rode, 
and as soon as they had succeeded in this they fired return 
volleys at their pursuers. 

Down into a valley, across it and up the slope rode the 
patriots, and after them came the redcoats. Then of a 
sudden came a surprise. 

way up the slope, dashed a party of horsemen to the 
number of a hundred, at least, and as they came in sight a 
Tinging cheer came from them, which was answered by the 
patriot soldiers. 

“Thank heayen! 
Dick. “Now, we will give the British a fight such as they 
are not looking for !” | 


it is my brave ‘Liberty Boys’ !” cried 


It was a magnificent sight, the hundred splendid riders 
dashing down the slope with the speed and force of an 
avalanche, and the redcoats saw them coming and hesitated. 

Well might they hesitate, for the “Liberty Boys” swooped 
down upon .the redcoats with such fury that they were 
scattered like chaff before the wind. ‘Down with the 
king! Long live Liberty!” was the ery from the “Liberty 
Boys,” and they went ahead in a manner to make their 
words remembered. 


They fired their pistols right and left and then drew 
their swords and continued the attack. The redcoats had 
become demoralized, ®nd the youghs did not give them a 
chance to recover from the feeling of demoralization. They 
followed up their advantage and used it for all it was 
worth. Dick and the men under him joined the “Liberty 
Boys” and assisted in the work, and the allied forces made 
a clean sweep of at and drove the Wi from the field in 
utter confusion) ~~ | 

It was a atte rout, the redcoats fleeing in every 
: When there 
were no more redcoats to be seen the patriot force ceased 
its operations, and Dick and the men under him greeted 
the “Liberty Boys” joyously. | 


“You came just in time, bows y said Dick. 


direction, each and every man for himself. 


“The red- 
coats had us on the run.” 

“Yes, and it didn’t take us long to get them on the 
run,” grinned Bob Estabrook, a bright, handsome youth 
of about Dick's age. He was Dick’s right-hand man, and 
always commanded the “Liberty Boys” in the youth’s ab- 
sence. : 7 ahh 

“You certainly scattered them like chaff !”. said Dick. 

6 Yes ; 


. the way we swooped down on them was a cau- 
tion,” grinned Bob. 


“They were not expecting anything 
of the kind, and that made it. better for us.” 


THE LIBERTY BOYS’ 


party of youths under Fred Ferris. 


Out from among the trees, half, 


“SWOOP.” 






















“Yes, so it did.” | 

The patriots now went all around and gathered 1 
dead and wounded. It was found that five had Deer 
and seven wounded. Of the five, four were soldiers 
party that had been under Dick, and one was in 
Another of 
youths was wounded, two of the soldiers under Dic 
been wounded and the other four were “Liberty Bo 

“We'll bury our dead here and then take the w 
to Mr. Hanks’ home,” said Dick; and this was done, 
dead and wounded redeoats were left where they la 
they would be looked after by their comrades, who» 


? 


undoubtedly return shortly. 


Of the seven wounded men,-only three were so ser 
wounded as to require being left in the care of the Har 
but one of the three was Fred Ferris, who had recei/ 
bullet through the right shoulder. It was a severe wf 
but not necessarily fatal, but the thought that Fred 
die evidently had the effect of making Sallie think. | 
looked very sober, and asked her mother to have Fred ¢ 
to her (Sallie’s) room. Mrs. Hanks was willing, fot 
liked Fred, and had hoped that Sallie would onejpe 
marry him. { 


“You can sleep with me, then,” she said, “and 
father can sleep on a blanket on the floor, while the ¢ 
two wounded men have the other bed.” 

So it was arranged, and Sallie said she would help ng 
the sick men—which she did, too; but she managed to 
in more time with Fred than with the other two. ! 
Hanks was satisfied to have it that way, and she attel 
to thé wants of the two men herself, most of the time. PB” 

We may as well state here as elsewhere that Sallie fe 
herself liking Fred better and better, and that. by the # 
he was able to walk about she was more in love with 
than she had been with Captain Glencoe. The bi 
handsome face and the unfailing good nature of the woip 
ed youth had won her over. 









When Fred discovered his good fortune he was the 
piest young fellow in all Virginia, and he told Sallief 
“I’m glad I got wounded, now,” he said; “since it 
been the means of getting you to love me!” | 
“And I am glad, too, Fred!” said the a syly: : 
Thus we wil leave them. 


Dick expected that the redeoats would get together 
make another attack, since they had the superior numip’ 
of men, and so he made arrangements to give them a i ‘ 
reception. ! 


South of Mr. Hanks’ place, half a mile, was a rise 


in 


i 
THE LIBERTY BOYS’ 


“SWOOP.” a9 
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} road made a turn, and here Dick stationed his: little 
pny. He sent out a double row of sentinels, in all direc- 
, ms, for he was determined not to be taken by surprise, 
3a then waited. | | 
ore erhaps the most dissatisfied man in the camp was Sam 
¢ lerlock, the giant. He wished to get a chance at Arnold, 
cyt would not be satisfied till his wish was gratified. 
yy Did you take notice of any one among the redcoats who 
yught be Arnold, Dick?” he asked. 

. Dick shook, his head. “No, I don’t think Arnold is 
ayth them, this time,” the youth replied. 
The giant’s face fell. He pondered a while and then 
d: “If you have no objections, Dick, I believe I will 
“ike my departure.” 
ni‘ You have a perfect right to go, if you wish to do so, 
m,” the youth replied; “but where do you think of 
rqing ?” 
“Down toward Petersburg.” 
“Tt will be dangerous to venture down that way, now.” 
‘¢Oh, not for me.” 
or Well, it won’t be as dangerous for you as for some 
ejple, but it will be dangerous, nevertheless.” 
The giant was silent a few moments, and then he said: 
ell, I guess P’ll go over to my cabin and see how things 
p there, anyway.” 
bwin you be back?” 
“Yes, Pll come back and stay with you till after the 
ol Dcoats have got through and gone back to Petersburg.” 
‘Very well; I shall be glad to have you with us when 
comes to a fight, for you are world three or four ordin- 
y men in a fight.” 












fe the big fellow flushed and said: “I guess you are just 
, xing for fun, Dick.” 

, “No, I mean it.” 

yi All right; Pll be back in an hour or so.” 

ove took his departure, and, true to his word, was back 
‘din an hour and a half later. He went at once to Dick, 
i there was a look of excitement, not unmixed with 
ness, on his face as he said: | 





id 
Dick, what do you suppose I found at my cabin?” 
ok don’t know, Sam,” was the reply. “What did you 

4??? 









You remember the dwarf, Rowlando?” — 

Dick nodded. “Yes, I remember him ;” and he smiled 
el te remembered how he had seen the dwarf disappearing 
ugt the top of the cabin, like a trounced frog, the night 
yicame with the redcoats to Sherlock’s cabin. 

You remember. that I threw him over the cabin?” 
wales.” 


“Well, we came away without looking behind the eabin; 
but I happened to look there to-day, and what do you 
think I found?” 


“T don’t know. What?” 
“Well,” slowly, “Tl tell you: Back behind the house I 


‘have a stake driven into the ground. The top of it is 


sharpened, and I hook the animals I catch in my traps on 
the point of this stake so as to enable me to ake them 
handily.” 

6c Yes.” 

“Well, Rowlando, when he came down the other night, 
struck on the point of that stake!” After a brief pause: 
“It went clear through him, and I doubt if he ever knew 
what hurt him. I am sorry, for I didn’t intend to kill 
him, but it can’t be helped now.” 

“You are right,” said Dick; “it can’t be helped, and I 
don’t know but what, judging by what I saw of him, he de- 
served his fate.” 

“Maybe he did. Well, I gave his body decent burial, 
anyway.” 


The redcoats did not make another attack, after all. 
A messenger recalled them to Petersburg on account of 
the arrival of General Cornwallis, who relieved Arnold; 
the arch-traitor returning to New York. This was a dis- 
appointment to Sherlock, who had set his heart on killing 
Arnold, but he bore his disappointment as best he could. 

The “Liberty Boys” did a lot of good work done. in 
Virginia before returning to the North, but that is another 
story; the story of Tux Liservy Boys’ “Swoop” is ended. 


THE END. 


The next number (75) of “The Liberty Boys of ’76” 
will contain “THE LIBERTY BOYS’ ‘HOT TIME’; 
OR, LIVELY WORK IN ee J BENE ” by Harry 
Moore. 


SPECIAL NOTICE: All back numbers of this weekly 
are always in print. If you cannot obtain them from any 


newsdealer, send the price in money or postage stamps by 


mail to FRANK TOUSEY, PUBLISHER, 24.UNION 


SQUARE, NEW YORK, and you will reggie the copies 


you order by return mail, 
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hirling mass of logs. On and on he went, gradually drawing 


Tom ‘sovane out upon the fearful, w 
ling for life the moving logs. 
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Fred learnot as “The Judge ;”’ or, Heading off the I.ynchers. 
Fred Fearnot and the Clown; or, Saving the Old Man's Place. 
rea Fearnot’s Fine Work; or, Up Against a Crank. 
Fred Fearnot’s Bad Break; or, What Happened to Jones. 
red Fearnot’s Round Up; or, A Lively Time on the Ranche. 
Fred Fearnot and the Giant; or, A Hot Time in Cheyenne. 
Fred Fearnot’s Cool Nerve; or, Giving It Straight to the Boys. 
Fred Fearnot’s Way; or, Doing Up a Sharper. 
Fred Feayvnot.in a Fix: or, The Blackmailer’s Game. 
Vred Fearno’. as a “Broncho Buster; or, A Great Time in the 
Wid West. 
Fred Fearnot and His Mascot; or, Evelyn's Fearless Ride. 
Iired lFearnot’s Strong Arm: or, The Bad Man of Arizona. 
Fred Fearnot as a *‘Tenderfoot ;" or, Having Fun with the Cow- 
boys. 
Fred Fearnot Captured: or, In the Hands of His Enemies. 
Mred Fearnot and the Banker; ov. A Schemer’s Trap to Ruin Him. 
“red Fearnot’s Great eat: or, inning a Iortune on Skates. 
ed Fearnot’s Iron Will; or, Stunding Up for the Right, 
‘red Fearnot Cornered: or, Evetyn and the Widow. 
red Fearnot’s Daring Scheme: or. Ter Daye in an Insane Asylum. 
dis Word. 
Fred Fearnot and the Lawyer; or, Young Billy Dedham’s Case.’ 
Fred Fearnot at West Point; or, Having Fun with the Hazers. 


The Best VWeekly Published. ~ 


ALL THE NUMBERS ARE ALWAYS IN PRINT. 
READ ONE AND YOU WILL READ THEM ALL. 
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130 Fred Fearnot’s Secret Society ; or, Phe Knights of the Black Ring \ 
131 Bred Erase and the Gambler; or, The Trouble on the Lak ] 
‘ront. 7. 
132 Fred Fearnot’s Challenge; or, King of the Diamond Field. ¥ & 
1383 Fred Fearnot’s Great Game; or, The Hard Work That Won. WN 
134 Fred Fearnot in Atlanta; or, The Black Fiend of Darktown. ‘|- 
135 Fred Fearnot’s ant Hand; or, How He Helped a Friend. mK 
136 Fred Fearnot in Debate; or, The Warmest Member of the Housen | 
187 oe Fearnot’s Great Plea; or, His Defence of the **Moneyle@ :: 
ian.’ Ae 
138 Fred Fearnot at Princeton; or, The Batttle of the Champions. }t: 
139 Fred Fearnot’s Circus; or, High Old Time at New Era. aN 
140 t's cer ene s Camp Hunt; or, The White Deer of the Adiro; et 
acks. , 
141 Fred Fearnot and His Guide; or, The Mystery of the Mountalg®' 
142 Fred Fearnot’s County Fair; or, The Battle of the Fakirs. 2€ 
143 Fred Fearnot a Prisoner; or, Captured at Avon. J 
144 Fred Fearnot and the Senator; or, Breaking up a Scheme. t 
145 Fred Fearnot and the Baron; or, Calling Down a Nobleman. e 
146 Ired Fearnot and the Brokers; or, Ten Days in Wall Street. 1 
147 Kred Fearnot's Little Scrap; or, The Fellow Who Wouldn't Sta? 
Whipped. 
148 ee learnot’s Greatest Danger; or, Ten Days with the Moor : 
shiners. 
149 Fred Fearnot and the Kidnappers; or, Trailing a Stolen Chik ] 
150 Fred Fearnot’s Quick Work; or, The Hold Up at Eagle Pass. 

151 Fred earnot at Silver Gulch; or, eee a Ring. | 
152 Ired Seer on the Border; or, Punishing the Mexican Ho Hf 
Stealers. . 

153 Fred Fearnot’s Charmed Life: or, Running the Gauntlet. 

154 Fred Fearnot Lost; or, Missing for Thirty Days. 

155 Fred learnot’s Rescue; or, The Mexican Pocahontas. 3] 

156 Fred Fearnot and the “White Caps’; or, A Queer Turning ¢ 
the Tables. 

157 Fred eee and the Medium; or, Having Fun with th 
“Spirits.” 

158 Fred Fearnot and the ‘“‘Mean Man”; or, The Worst He Ever 
Struck. bE 

159 Fred Fearnot's Gratitude; or, Backing Up a Plucky Boy. 

160 Fred Fearnot Fined; or, The Judge’s Mistake. 

161 Fred Seo s Comic Opera: or, The Fun that Raised th 
Kunds. 

162 Fred Fearnot and the Anarchists; or, The Burning of the Re. 
Flag. a 

163 Fred Fearnot’s Lecture Tour: or, Going it Alone. | 

164 Fred Fearnot's ‘New Wild West”; or, Astonishing the Old East” 

165 Fred Fearnot in Russia; or, Banished by the Czar. 1 

166 Fred Fearnot in ‘Turkey; or, Defying the Sultan. ° 

167 Fred Fearnot in Vienna: or, The Trouble on the Danube. : 

168 Fred Fearnot and the Kaiser; or, In the Royal Palace at Bertin, 

169 Fred Fearnot in Ireland; or, Watched by the Constabulary. 2 

170 ee sf OREMES Homeward Bound: or, Shadowed by Scotlan¢ 
ard. 

171 Fred Fearnot’s Justice; or, The Champion of the School MarkP 

172 Fred Fearnot and the Gypsies; or, The Mystery of a Stoierc 
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Fre” “earnot’s Silent ifunt:; or, Catching the “Green Goods’ 
*\ bedi } 
Jv" Fearnot’s Bit Jay: or, Harvard and Yale at New Era.. 


The Doctor” ; or, The Indian Medicine Fakir 


Tres. cearnot ane che Lynchers; or, Saving a Girl Horse Thief. iI 
Fre. Fearnot’s Wonderful Feat; or, The Taming of Black Beauty. 1 
F’ sd Fearnot’s Great Struggle; or. Downing a Senator. 1 
¥ red Fearnot’s Jubilee; or, New Era’s Greatest Day. 7 


Fred Fearnot and Samson; or, ‘‘Who Runs This Town?” 

Fred Fearnot and the Rioters; or, Backing up the Sheriff. L 

Fred eon and the Stage Robber; or, His Chase for a Stolen Dia! ) 
mond, : 


1s 
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THE STAGE. 

No. 41. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK END MEN’S JOKE 
- JOK.—Containing a great variety of the latest jokes used by the | 
st famous end men. No amateur minstrels is complete without 
is wonderful little book. 

— No. 42. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK STUMP SPEAKER.— 
_ jntaining a varied assortment of stump speeches, Negro, Dutch 
_ (d Irish. Also end men’s jokes. Just the thing for home amuse- 
_ ent and amateur shows. 

BiniNo. 45, THE BOYS OF NEW YORK MINSTREL GUIDE 
“aN D JOKE BOOK.—Something new and very instructive. Every 
_ Jy should obtain this book, as it contains full instructions for or- 
* nizing an amateur minstrel troupe. RG 
- §No. 65. MULDOON’S JOKES.—This is one of the most original 
“ke books ever published, and it is brimful of wit and humor. It 
usntains a large collection of songs, jokes, conundrums, etc., of 
ylebrrence Muldoon, the great wit, humorist and practical joker of 
Je day. Every boy who can enjoy a good substantial joke should 
8. jtain a copy immediately. EPs 

__ No. 79. HOW TO BECOME AN ACTOR.—Containing com- 
“ete instructions how to make up for various characters on the 
tase; together with the duties of the Stage Manager, Prompter, 
_ tenic Artist and AL PTE Man. y a prominent Stage Manager. 
~ No. 80. GUS WILLIAMS’ JOKE BOOK.—Containing the lat- 
_ it jokes, anecdotes and funny stories of this world-renowned and 
ver popular German comedian. Sixty-four pages; handsome 
r@lored cover containing a half-tone photo of.the author. 


® HOUSEKEEPING. 

= No. 16. HOW TO KEEP A WINDOW GARDEN.—Containing 
61] instructions for constructing a window garden either in town 
_ ¢ country, and the most approved methods for raising beautiful 
ome wvers at home. The most complete book of the kind ever pub- 
- shed, | 

No. 30. HOW TO COOK.—One of the most instructive books 
_ nn cooking ever published. It contains recipes for cooking meats, 
_ sh, game and oysters; also pies, puddings, cakes and all kinds of 
SS ony and a grand collection of recipes by one of our most popular 
poks 


+} OKS. 

No. 37. HOW TO KEEP HOUSE.—It contains information for 
yeerybody, boys, girls, men and women; it will teach you how to 
_ jake almost anything around the house, such as parlor ornaments, 
_ rackets, cements, Aeolian harps, and bird lime for catching birds. 


Sa 

tt ELECTRICAL. 

2g No. 46. HOW TO MAKE AND USE ELECTRICITY.—A de- 

- eription of the wonderful uses of electricity and electro magnetism ; 

_ gether with full instructions for making Hlectric Toys, Batteries, 
a By George Trebel, A. M., ) 







oe {. D. Containing over fifty il- 
ietrations. 

= No. 64. HOW TO MAKE ELECTRICAL MACHINES.—Con- 
s;sumimg full directions for making electrical machines, induction 
P“pils, dynamos, and many novel toys to be worked by electricity. 
lar sy R. A. R. Bennett. Fully illustrated. 

~ No. 67. HOW TO DO ELECTRICAL TRICKS.—Containing a 
mrge collection of instructive and highly amusing electrical tricks, 

By A. Anderson. ; 


as ENTERTAINMENT. 

i No. 9. HOW TO BECOME A VENTRILOQUIST. By Harry 
kip ennedy, The secret given away. Every intelligent boy reading 
his book of instructions, by a practical professor (delighting multi- 
: udes every night with his wonderful imitations), can master the 
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oiepgether with illustrations, 
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‘ irt, and create any amount of fun for himself and friends. It is the 
_ freatest book ever published, and there’s millions (of fun) in it 

74 No. 20. HOW TO ENTERTAIN AN EVENING PARTY.—A 
iac®ty valuable little book just published. A complete compendium 
_ # games, sports, card diversions, comic recitations, ete., suitable 
or parlor or drawing-room entertainment. It contains more for the 
honey than any book published. 
o No. 35. HOW TO PLAY GAMES.—A complete and useful little 
Fook, containing the rules and regulations of billiards, bagatelle, 
~ “@ckgammon, croquet, dominoes, ete. 
K No. 36. HOW TO SOLVE CONUNDRUMS.—Containing all 
ge ees coe aa of the day, amusing riddles, curious catches 
ee j Ss. 
-. 5d HOW TO PLAY CARDS.—A complete and handy little 
_ ok, giving the rules and full directions for playing Euchre, Crib- 
age, Casino, Forty-five, Rounce, Pedro Sancho, Draw Poker, 
uction Pitch, All Fours and many other popular games of cards. 
No. 66. HOW TO DO PUZZLES.—Containing over three hun. 
‘Te@rea interesting puzzles and conundrums with key to same. A 
“%mplete book. ully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 


: . 

ETIQUETTE. 

7 No. 18. HOW TO DO IT; OR, BOOK OF ETIQUETTE.—It 
_ $4 great life secret, and one that every young man desires to know 
_ fil about. There’s happiness in it. 

~ No. 33. HOW TO BEHAVEH.—Containing the rules and eti- 
> ojuette of good society and the easiest and most approved methods 


__# appearing to good advantage at parties, balls, the theatre, church 
**ind in the drawing-room. 


—_— DECLAMATION. 
pe No. 27, HOW TO RECITH AND BOOK OF RECITATIONS. 
~=*Containing the most popular selections in use, comprising Dutch 


alect, French dialect, Yankee and Irish dialect pieces, together 
ith many standard readings. ere 


iC 
* , 


> 


PRICE 10 CENTS EACH, 
Address FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 


No. 31. HOW TO BECOME A SPEAKER.—Containing four — | 
teen illustrations, giving the different positions requisite to become — 
a good speaker, reader and elocutionist. Also containing gems from — 
all the popular authors of prose and poetry, arranged in the mos? 
simple and concise manner possible. 

No. 49. HOW TO DEBATE.—Giving rules for conducting de 
bates, outlines for debates, questions for discussion, and the bes? 
sources for procuring information on the questions given. Ane 


SOCIETY. ; 

No. 3. HOW TO FLIRT.—The arts and wiles of flirtation are 
fully explained by this little book. Besides the various methods o7 
handkerchief, fan, glove, parasol, window and hat flirtation, it con’ 
tains a full list of the language and sentiment of flowers, which is 
interesting to everybody, both old and young. You cannot be happy 
without one. 

No. 4. HOW TO DANCE is the title of a new and handsome 
little book just issued by Frank Tousey. It contains full instruc 
tions in the art of dancing, etiquette in the ballroom and at parties 
ne to dress, and full directions for calling off in all popular square 

ances, 

No. 5. HOW TO MAKE LOVE.—A complete guide to love 
courtship and marriage, giving sensible advice, rules and etiquetts 
to be observed, with many curious and interesting things not gen 
erally known. 

No. 17. HOW TO DRESS.—Containing full instruction in th: 
art of dressing and appearing well at home and abroad, giving ths 
selections of colors, material, and how to have them made up. 

No. 18. HOW TO BECOME BEAUTIFUL.—One of the 
brightest and most valuable little books ever given to the world 
Everybody wishes to know how to become beautiful, both male anc 
female. The secret is simple, and almost costless. Reed this boo 
and be convinced how to become beautiful. 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 

No. 7. HOW TO KEEP BIRDS.—Handsomely illustrated ané. 
containing full instructions for the management and training of th: 
canary, mockingbird, bobolink, blackbird, paroquet, parrot, ete. _ 

No. 39. HOW TO RAISE DOGS, POULTRY, PIGEONS AND 
RABBITS.—A useful and instructive book. Handsomely illus 
trated. By Ira Drofraw. | “aa 

No. 40, HOW TO MAKE AND SET TRAPS.—Including hints 
on how to catch moles, weasels, otter, rats, squirrels and birds 
Also how to cure skins. Copiously illustrated. By J. Harringtor 


Keene. 

Ne. 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND ANIMALS.—A valu 
able book, giving instructions in collecting, preparing, mounting. 
and preserving birds, animals and insects. 

No. 54. HOW TO KEEP AND MANAGE PETS.—Giving com- 
plete information as to the manner and method of raising, ne 
taming, breeding and managing all kinds of pets; also giving ful: 
instructions for making cages, etc. Fully explained by twenty: 
eight illustrations, making it the most complete book of the kiné 


ever published. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. 8. HOW TO BECOME A SCIENTIST.—A useful and in- 
structive book, giving a complete treatise on chemistry; also ex 
periments in acoustics, mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, ané 
directions for making fireworks, colored fires and gas balloons. 
This book cannot be equaled. 

No. 14. HOW TO MAKE CANDY.—A complete handbook fo: 
making all kinds of candy, ice cream, syrups, essences, ete. etc, 

No..19. FRANK TOUSEY’S UNITED STATES DISTANCE 
TABLES, POCKET COMPANION AND GUIDE.—Giving the 
officé istances on all the railroads of the United States and 

anada. Also table of distances by water to foreign ports, hack 
fares in the principal cities, reports of the census, etc., ete., making 
it one of the most complete and handy books published. 

No. 38. HOW TO BECOME YOUR OWN DOCTOR.—A won 
derful book, containing useful and practical information in the 
treatment of ordinary diseases and ailments common to every 
ie Abounding in useful and effective recipes for general com 
plaints. 

No. 55. HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS AND COINS.—Con 
taining valuable information regarding the collecting and arranging 
of stamps and coins. Handsomely illustrated. 

No. 58. HOW TO BE A DETECTIVE.—By Old King Brady 

the world-known detective. In which he lays down some valuable 
and*sensible rules for beginners, and also relates some adventurer 
and experiences of well-known detectives, 
_ No. 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHER.—Contain. 
ing useful information regarding the Camera and how to work it. 
also how to make Photographic Magic Lantern Slides and other 
5 es galas Handsomely illustrated. By Captain W. De W. 
Abney. 

No. 62. HOW TO BECOME A WEST POINT MILITARY 
CADET.—Containing full explanations how to gain admittance, 
course of Study, Examinations, Duties, Staff of Officers, Pos: 
Guard, Police Regulations, Fire Department, and all a boy should 
know to be a Cadet. Compiled and written by Lu Senarens, autho? 
of “How to Become a Naval Cadet.” oe a 

No. 63. HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL CADET.—Complete ine 
structions of how to gain admission to the Annapolis Naval 
Aeademy. Also containing the course of instruction, description 
of grounds and buildings, historical sketch, and everything a boy 
should know to become an officer in the United States Navy. Com. © 

iled and written by Lu Senarens, author of “How to Become 4 

est Point Military Cadet.” 
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THE LIBERTY BOY 5 


A Weekly Magazine containing Stories of the A Revolutior 


By HARRY MOORE. ) 

These |jstories are based on actual facts aaa: give a faithfe 
account of the exciting adventures of e brave band of America 
youths who were always ready and willing eo imperil their live 
for the sake of helping along the gallant cause of Independenc 


Every number will/consist of 82 large pages of reading matte: 
bound in a beautiful colored cover. i 


i The Liberty Boys of '76; or, F ighting for Fre dom. y 38 The Liberty Boys’ Plot; or, The Plan That Won. 
~2 The Liberty Bo 8’ Oath ; or, Settlingy With cca & itish and™ Becies. 39 The Liberty Boys’ Great Haul; or, Taking Everything in Sig] 
3° The Liberty Boys’ Good Work ; oF wee ing: GC Te Washington. 49 The Liberty Boys’ Flush Times; or, Reveling in British Gold. 
4.The Liberty Boys on Hand; or, the" Right Place. 41 The Tiberty. Boys in a Snare: or, Mimo ‘Trapped. | 

5*The Liberty Boys’ Nerve; or, Not Kteaia of the King’s Minions. | 42 The Liberty, Boys’ Brave Rescue; or, In the Nick of Time. 
6 The Liberty Boys’ Defiance; or, “‘Catch,and Hamg.Us if You Can.” | 42 The Libert¥ Boys’ Big Day ;. or, Doing Business by Whole ale. 
@ The Liberty Boys in Demand ; or, The Champion Spies of the | 44 The Liberty Boys’ Net; or, Catchi the Redcoats and Tories. 
» Revolution. 45 The Liberty Boys Worried : or, ae isappearance ‘of Dick Slat< 
8 The Liberty Boys’ Hard Fight : or, Beset by British and Yories. | 4G The Liberty Boys’ Iron Grip : ‘Squeezing the Redcoats. fl 
_® The-Liberty Boys to the Rescue ; or, A Host Within Themselves. 47 The Liberty Boys’ Success: or, ’ Dbliie What They Set Out to D 
0 a Pe og ani! Narrow Escape; or, A Neck-and-Neck R&ce ; 48 The Liberty Boys’ Setback; or, Defeated, But Not Disgraced, | 
ea 
11°'The Liberty Boys’ Pluck; or, Undaunted by Odds. oe 
12 The Liberty Boys’ Peril; or, "Threatened from all Sides. Si 
13 The Liberty Boys’ Luck } or, Fortune Favors the Brave, ie 
14 The Liberty. Boys’ Rusé; or, Fooling the British. 
15 The Liberty Boys’ Trap, and What They Caught in It. 


be? The Liberty «Boys in Toryville ; or, Dick Slater's Fearful Ris 
50 The Liberty Boys. Aroused; or, Striking Strong Blows for Libert 
51 The Liberty Boys’ Triumph ; or, Beating the Redcoats at The 
Own Game. ibs } 
The “Liberty Boys’ Scare; A. Mi: as Good as a Mile. i 
The Liberty Boys’ enakne’ ‘or Foes on All Sides. i 
16 The Liberty Bove Puzzled; or, The Tories’ Clever Schemo, The Liberty Boys’ «Flight ; ak? ery’ Narrow Escape. | 
17 The Liberty Boys’, Great Stroke ; or, Capturing a Brifish ys A-0£; The Liberty Boys’ Stratese ; “or, Out-Géneraling the Enemy. _ 
War. . “ . The Liberty Boys’ Warm work! yor, Showing the Redcoats Ho 

18 The Liberty Boys’ Challenge; or, Patriots vs. Redcoats. to Fight. ‘= 


on PSayViot 
Ce See Oo 


a 


19 The Liberty Boys Trapped; or, The Beautifnl Tory. ot The Liberty Boys’ “Push”’ ; or, Bound to Get There. 

20 The Liberty Boys’ Mistake; or, “What Might Huve Been.” 58. The Liberty Boys’ Desperate Charge; or, With “Mad Anthons 

2i The Liberty Boys’ Fine Work; or, Doing Things Up Brown. at Stony Point. 

22 The Liberty Boys at Bay; or, The Closest Call of All. 

23 The Uber Boys on Their Mettle OF, Making It Warm fr the 

edcoats. 

24 ae Boys’ Doublé Victory ; 0:, Downing the Redeoats and 
Tories. 

25 The Liberty Boys Suspected; or, Taken for British Spies. . 

26 The Liberty Boys’ Clever Trick 3 5or, i the Reina s a 
Thing or Two. } 

27 The Liberty Boys’ Good Spy Wo 

Philadelphia, — , - 

2&8 The Liberty Boys’ Battle Cry ; 7 


wine. 
29 The Liberty Boys’ Wild Ride; ory Ay 
39 The Liberty Boys in a Fix; ie rhr 


59 The Liberty Boys’ Justice. And How They Dealt It Out 5 

60 The Liberty Boys Bombarded; or, A Very Warm Time, | 

61. The Liberty Boys’ Sealed Orders ; or, Going it Blind. 

62 The Liberty Boys’ Daring Stroke; or, With “Light-Horse Harry 
at Paulus Efook. 

63 The Liberty Boys’ Lively Times ; or, lfere, There and Everywher 

64 Feel iiiberty Boys’ “Lone Hana” ; or, Fighting Against G ‘4 










With the Red@doats in 
ington at the Brandy- 


65 The Liberty Boys’ Mascot; or, The Idol of the Company. 
66 The Liberty Boys’ Wrath; or, Going for the Redcoats ae aed) 
G7 Peek a ,0ys” Battle’ for Life; or, The Hardest Struggle 4 


68 ‘The Laberty Boys’ Lost; or, The Trap That Did Not Work, i; 
9 by Reds Aue etree 69 he Liberty Boys’ “Jonah”; or, The Youth Who ‘“Queered’’ Everythin 
31 The Liberty Boys’ Big Contract. vi ng Arnold 70 The Liberty Boys’ Decoy; or, Baiting the British. 

32 The Liberty Boys Shadowed; on iy Dt *k Slater for Revenge. 71 The Liberty Boys Lured} or, The Snare the Enemy Set. 

33 The Liberty Boys Duped; or, The Friend Who Was an HWnemy. 72 The Liberty Boys ’Rahsom: _or, In the Hands of the Tory Outlaws. 

24 The Liberty Boys’ Fake Surren er; or, The Ruse That Suceeeded. | 73 The Liberty Boys as Sleuth- ‘Hounds: or, Trailing Benedict Arnold. 

35 The Liberty Boys’ Signal; or, “At ithe Clang of the Bell.” 74 The Liberty Boys’ “Swoop”; or, Scattering the Redcoats Like Chaff. 
36 The Liberty Boys’ Daring Work ; or, Risking Life for Liberty’s E 


37 The Liberty Boys’ Prize, and How They Won It. 

For sale by all newsdealers, or sent postpaid on. receipt of price, 5 cents per copy, by 
FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, - 24 Union Square, New Yor! 
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Save a Fort: 
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